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Cuapter XXXITI. 
I BOARD THE WRECK, 


HE breeze veeted into the north, after the wreck had been in 

sight half an hour, and forced us to brace in the yards. The 

sky that way became filmed over with small mother-o’-pearl-like 

clouds, which ruled the blue straight, like a length of sand on 

the margin of a tideless sea, and gave an exquisite depth to the 

sapphire. It was not long, when the hull was fairly this side the 

horizon, before I could make out such points in her, through the 

glass, as enabled me to know for certain that she was the wreck 

our party had yesterday rowed aboard of. She stood tall and 

black upon the water, maybe through most of ber cargo having 

been jettisoned, and now and again I fancied I could dis- 
cern a star or two of yellow light upon her quarter—for she lay 

broadside to us, her head to the south—where I had on the previous 
day noticed some gilt scroll-work. Methought she would offer a 
fearful obstacle for a ship to run into on a dark night, as dan- 
gerous to the full as a head of rock. I gazed at her intently, but 
could see no signs of life aboard. To be sure, she was still a long 
distance away,"yet my glass was an extremely powerful one, and I 
could not help thinking one should be able to witness some move- 
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ment in her through it, or some conspicuous signal: for that our 
sailors, you might think, would have been certain to contrive when 
they saw a sail heading their way. 

From time to time Pipes raised his telescope and stared at 
her without a move for five minutes together. Occasionally Miss 
Inglefield would ask me if I saw the people on board ; to which I 
would answer no, not yet: it might be because her bulwarks were 
high ; but though this and the like replies satisfied her for a 
while, for my part my mind had misgiven me, when I made out 
the sparkling of the wreck’s quarter-decorations without perceiving 
anything moving above the line of her rails. If life there were 
on board of her, it should be visible now, for I could distinctly 
make out the raffle of her standing rigging trailing over the side. 
The sun stood over our port-quarter, and threw its hot white 
slanting beams right ahead of us on to the hull, so that she lay, as 
it might be, in a very rain of light, her sides black as jet in it 
against the blue, and the horizon coming up to her stem and stern 
in a sweep, that made one think of her being hugged towards us 
by the glasslike girdle. 

‘Are no signs of them yet visible, Mr. Aubyn?’ exclaimed 
Miss Inglefield tremulously. - 

I could only let fall the telescope from my eye, with a shake 
of the head. 

‘Can you distinguish any appearance of life on that wreck, 
Captain Pipes ?’ I called out. 

‘Nothing!’ he cried, rounding upon me fiercely, and staring 
at me as if I had insulted him. ‘Can you, sir?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Then why do you expect that J should?’ he shouted. ‘Do 
you want me to be the first to tell you that they’re all drowned ?’ 

‘For God’s sake,’ I cried with a passionate deprecatory sweep 
of the hand, advancing by a stride towards him, ‘ remember that 
Miss Inglefield hears your wild assertions.’ 

She burst into tears as I spoke, aud sobbed piteously. The 
old man looked at her with a working face, and wiped the sweat 
from his brow by passing his sleeve over it from the elbow to the 
cuff. There was nothing very remarkable in this action; yet it 
was done with such an air of bewilderment, as if to cover some 
heavy confusion of mind he was sensible of but could not dispel, 
that it put a quite indescribable character into his posture and the 
emotional conflict expressed by his face. He suddenly turned 
upon me and growled out, ‘ Leave me alone, Mr. Aubyn, can’t ye? 
It’s your questions that make me say things which upset the young 

‘lady. You tend to your own business and leave me to mind mine.’ 
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He turned his back upon me in a heated manner, and again 
applied himself to inspecting the wreck. I was about to address 
some consolatory words to Miss Inglefield, when my intention was 
diverted by observing a man who was looking over the forecastle 
rail pointing out to the others an object he had spied about a 
mile distant and some three or four points upon the lee bow. I 
followed the indication of his hand and perceived something that 
came and went in a flash as bright as a musket would emit upon 
the water that way; and on levelling my glass at it, I at once saw 
that it was the keel of a white capsized boat that fitfully sparkled 
in the sunshine as the ripples overran it and then left it wet to the 
light. I confess that my blood turned cold when I saw this thing ; 
for it was not only that all our boats were white as yonder one 
clearly was; her proximity to the wreck gave a fearful meaning to 
her as she lay keel up on the calm sea. I was extremely anxious 
that Miss Inglefield should not see her, for I very well knew that 
the sight of it would put the same dreadful thought into her that 
had come to me: but unfortunately Pipes caught sight of the fellow 
forward pointing: he peered a moment or two at the sparkling 
object in the water, and, perceiving what it was, turned his head 
furiously towards the helmsman and roared out, ‘ Let her go off— 
port your helm! let her go off! over with it!’ and as the man 
obeyed he watched till the ship’s head pointed almost directly at 
the boat, and then gave the order to steady. 

These commands and the old fellow’s wild manner of looking 
over the rail caused Miss Inglefield to know that there was some- 
thing besides the wreck to see. She stood up with her eyes dim 
with the tears she had wept, and, instantly catching sight of the 
glimmering wet white keel and bottom of the boat, asked me 
what it was. There was nothing for it but to answer her truth- 
fully, so I said, ‘It is a capsized boat.’ She raised her hands, with 
such a look of horror in her face that I never could have believed 
so soft and maidenly a countenance could have expressed so much 
tragical emotion. 

‘Is it one of the boats they went in?’ she asked. 

‘It may be—but we cannot yet be sure. But suppose it is?’ 
I replied. ‘It does not follow that any one was in her when she 
upset. She may have broken away from the wreck during the 
night and capsized.’ 

‘Oh, Mr. Aubyn, if my father and mother—if our friends—if 
—if my father and mother should be drowned!’ she stammered, 
with her lips whitening and her hands locked in a posture of agony. 

I was so much upset myself that her misery was more than I 
could bear at that moment, and I crossed the deck to have 
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another look at the wreck, in the hope that now I should be able 
to see some signs of our people aboard. Every five minutes had 
made her plainer in the glass. My telescope showed her so clear 
that had a human head been visible above the bulwark rails, I 
must have seen it. No! I could not mistake. She was as utterly 
deserted as she had been on the previous day when she first hove 
in sight ; everything was stirless from her taffrail to the stump of 
her bowsprit. The sunshine flashed out every tint—the greenish 
sheathing, the yellow gilt stuff, the ink-black sides, the white 
figure-head, the lengths of tarry rigging writhing like escaping 
snakes out of the channels: and she lay in the frame of the lens 
motionless and lifeless, like a painting of what she was instead of 
a bitter reality. 

I returned in silence to my place by the side of Miss 
Inglefield. No one spoke as the light breeze swept us slowly past 
the boat. Weran by so close that a coil of rope might easily 
have been flung upon the inverted fabric. The blue translucent 
water showed us her form, and we could see it the better for our 
ship becalming it as we glided along. There was the whaleboat 
shape our boats had, and all doubt was ended by a glimpse of the 
flag painted upon the bows. The men forward stared aft at us. 
Pipes followed the boat on to our quarter, his eyes glued to it, his 
head moving with its passage, his face hard as stone and motion- 
less, save but for his head, as though what he beheld had blasted 
the life out of his body and limbs. 

‘What is the meaning of that?’ I cried to him, forced to 
speak by the fear and grief that worked in me, for it is not in 
language to convey to you how that capsized boat accentuated the 
fearful suggestion of the lifeless appearance of the wreck. 

‘Ask me no questions, Mr. Aubyn,’ he answered in a voice I 
should not have known for his. ‘ Look at the lady.’ 

She had fainted, falling in a kneeling posture under the 
bulwarks, and lay with her back supported by a stancheon. In 
the same breath he rcared out to the man at the wheel to luff 
and bring the ship to her course for the wreck again. 

I raised the girl in my arms—I had not seen her fall, for she 
was on my right and Pipes on my left, and she had swooned when 
I turned to the captain—I raised her, I say, and carried her under 
the awning, laying her tenderly on the deck and supporting her 
head on my arm, and beckoned to the steward, who was forward. 
He came aft quickly, and I sent him for some cold water and a 
little brandy, and after a bit I restored the poor girl to conscious- 
ness, and seated her comfortably in an easy-chair under the 
awning and where the air blew pleasantly and refreshingly 
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between the empty davits at which one of our absent boats had 
swung. This tender fanning soon gave her back her full memory 
and strength. I saw her cast her eyes astern at the sea in the 
direction where she imagined the capsized boat lay, whilst a 
violent shudder ran through her, and then she fixed her gaze upon 
the wreck, which she could just see under the foot of the courses, 
and watched it with such sadness that the look came as near to a 
heart-broken expression as it is possible for one to imagine. 

‘If they are not on the wreck,’ said she presently, ‘ must it be 
certain that they are drowned ?’ 

‘They are not on the wreck,’ I replied, bringing my glass 
from it; ‘there is no doubt about that. Not the least sign of 
anything living is visible; and I cannot be mistaken, for this 
telescope brings the hull to within a hundred fathoms of me. 
But assuredly there being nobody aboard does not necessarily 
mean that the whole party are drowned.’ 

‘What do you think ?’ she cried eagerly. 

I looked at her and paused, scarcely knowing whether I ought 
to tell her what I thought. ‘ Well, I answered slowly, after 
reflecting, whilst she watched me with a sort of passionate wistful- 
ness, ‘ the sight of the capsized boat has put this surmise into my 
mind—for it’s no more ; remember that, pray. I think it likely 
that Hornby and Edwards or your father may have grown alarmed 
at the prospect of passing the night on the wreck; and after they 
found the fog hanging without any promise of clearing before it 
fell dark, they may have determined to take to the boats again 
and seek us, feeling certain we could not be far off. I don’t 
suppose the mates would have ventured such a thing of their own 
judgment; but Hornby’s the owner of this vessel, and if he 
insisted they might obey. It is certain they must have left the 
wreck, for there’s nobody aboard ; and that having happened, one 
of the boats capsized, through the sea that the wind raised last 
night perhaps, or more likely through bad management. But it 
doesn’t follow that her occupants were drowned. The other boat 
would be close to and might have picked them up. Or,’ continued 
I, noticing the horror that came like a darkness into her young 
face; ‘let us assume the worst—let us suppose that those who 
were in the capsized boat were drowned; you must give hope a 
chance, Miss Inglefield, and believe that your parents were in the 
other boat—at all events until time proves the truth one way or 
the other.’ 

‘But what is to become of those who ave in the other boat ?’ 
she exclaimed with a terrified sweep of her eyes along the sea to 
Jeeward, 
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‘They may be rescued, picked up by a passing vessel, and 
carried home in safety and landed long before our own arrival,’ I 
answered. 

She drew a deep sobbing breath, but made no other reply to 
this. 

The breeze now began to fail us again; it fined down into the 
thinnest current of air, leaving glassy curves on the sea; our 
courses and topsails hung up and down with a blind brilliant stare 
in their white cloths back at the sun, and one noticed that there 
was a sort of trembling away of the edges of all the sails into the 
blue hot air, as though they were squares of shining metal melting 
and running at their extremities. Yet it was without impatience 
that I noticed the languid passage of the bubbles over the side 
and the slow sliding of the prismatic eddies from under our 
counter: for the telescope had made the worst clear; the wreck 
was deserted, and our closing her could confirm nothing but that. 
I could not question that my own conjectures were right ; that the 
unhappy party of our people, dreading the long black windy-look- 
ing night aboard the hull, had taken to the boats in the thick of 
the fog, in some wild hope of being seen by us: that one had cap- 
sized, perhaps during the darkness when the sea was running, and 
drowned her occupants, and that the other, if she had lived, was 
miles out of sight, with her people wasting under the fierce eye of 
the sun without a drop of water to drink, without so much as a 
chip of biscuit to eat. What else could have happened ? Nothing 
that I could imagine, though but for our meeting with the 
overset boat I might have formed other and hopefuller theories ; 
and I tell you I shivered like a frightened girl when I thought of 
the fate I had escaped by the narrowest chance imaginable, and 
reflected upon the dire disaster that had overtaken the merry 
company that had yesterday rowed away in high spirits to yonder 
tall, black, and fatal fabric. 

Big she looked, when our ship swam to within half a mile of 
her, and then stopped motionless with the last faint breath of air 
that died in its effort to stir our royals. By this time the after- 
noon had waned, though the sun shining no higher above the 
molten glass-like horizon than our cross-jack yardarm had a bite 
like a sting, and filled the sea under him with a space of fire that 
sent a heat off it scarcely less fierce than his own beams struck 
the flesh with. I now noticed that Pipes eyed me from time to 
time out of the corners of his eyes,as though he had something on 
his mind and would like to speak to me, but had not the courage. 
I fancied this might mean that his fears being confirmed concern- 
ing the fate of our party, his old sense and character had returned 
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to him, and that he was now willing to talk to me about what had 
happened, and what he intended to do. 

I crossed the deck and said to him, ‘ The wreck is clearly 
abandoned, Captain. Have you any hope that our unfortunate 
friends have come off with their lives ?’ 

‘Tl pass no opinion yet, sir,’ he replied in a low voice, with a 
note in it such as you might find in the speech of a man who talks 
of some one dear to him just dead: ‘I'd like to see round t’other 
side of the wreck to discover if the second boat’s thereabouts; and 
the vessel ought to be boarded, just to ascertain if they’ve left any- 
thing in writing to tell what’s become of them.’ 

‘Tl board her if you like,’ said I. 

‘Will you?’ he exclaimed eagerly. ‘I dursn’t leave this ship 
myself, no, not for the value under the ocean, for there’s not a man 
among the six of ’em I’d trust. The Finn has corrupted the 
whole of them; I see it, and I know it. And such is now my 
opinion of them, that I believe those who were left behind would 
as soon betray them as rowed me away to the wreck and leave 
them to their fate, whilst they made off with this ship, as them 
who rowed me away would betray their mates if they were left 
behind.’ 

There was not much encouragement in this sort of talk to 
induce me to quit the vessel ; but though I shared to an extent in 
Pipes’ opinion of the stewards, cook, and seamen, I did not for a 
moment suppose they were capable of going to the lengths the old 
skipper suggested. Indeed it seemed to me that his oddness had 
taken a new phase; for he looked suspiciously around him as he 
spoke, and at the close of his speech so sunk his voice, with a 
quick alarmed running of his eyes forward to the forecastle, where 
three or four of the men stood idly staring at the wreck, that I had 
to incline my head his way to catch his words. 

‘Will you go, sir?’ he asked anxiously. 

‘Certainly,’ I replied. 

He shouted out, ‘ Nipper, cook, Grondhal, lay aft the three of 
you, and lower away one of these quarter boats and row this 
gentleman aboard the wreck.’ 

Nipper arrived nimbly, the cook sulkily with a sweaty face full 
of protest, Grondhal slowly and lazily, first coolly knocking the 
ashes of his pipe overboard, and squinting into the bowl and 
leisurely stowing it away in his pocket, before removing his back 
from the forecastle rail, against which he had been lounging. 
Pipes watched the man with his eyes full of fire, but did not speak. 
Presently the boat was lowered and brought to the gangway, the 
only one of the three who worked with the least show of will being 
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Nipper. We shoved off, the men threw their oars out, and I 
steered the boat for the wreck, that the slewing of the ‘ Silver Sea’ 
had brought upon our starboard quarter. The sea was wonderful 
for the breathless calm on it. The water had the gleam of oil on 
its surface, and, glancing along it from the low level of the boat, 
you saw a dozen tints lifting delicately out of the blue as though 
the faint swing of the swell that scarcely stirred the ship—though 
I could feel its long-drawn, tender pulsing now—raised layers of 
submerged dyes into the daylight: but when you peered over the 
gunwale, your gaze was buried in an emerald profound, cool, 
luminous with a light of its own, reflective as a mirror, and raising 
in your mind fancies of the shell-covered mountains and valleys at 
bottom, the silent plains strewn with the relics of green navies 
and the dead bodies of seamen of divers centuries undecomposed 
upon that tideless, unfretting, preserving bottom, and looking up 
through ten thousand fathoms of water as lifelike as though they 
lay dreaming on their backs in their hammocks. The Finn 
rowed stroke, and though the pull was a short one I had time to 
furtively inspect his face sullenly working in the frame of his 
great head, and to mark how full of muscle the fellow’s big un- 
couth body was. Why, he appeared to have the making of two or 
three stout men in him, and might have proved as serviceable as 
a small ship’s company, had he been as willing as he was able to 
work. He kept his eyes fixed full upon the ‘ Silver Sea’ we were 
leaving astern, with an amount of hard thinking in his gaze that 
apparently kept him insensible or unconscious of the sidelong 
notice I bestowed upon his singular features and powerful person. 
Past him was old Breechings’ sulky red visage streaming with 
perspiration and squinting doggedly at his oar as he raised and 
buried it. In the bow, Nipper pulled with a certain alacrity and 
an interest in what he was doing, as I could tell by the way he’d 
turn to see with what speed we neared the wreck. 

The hull as we approached her disclosed the aspect of a power- 
ful vessel probably twenty or thirty years old, coppered to the 
bends, with a very high side roughened with hollows like the skin 
after small-pox or the inside of a muffin, the whole thickly covered 
with paint that was like pitch for coarseness. Both in build and 
appearance she reminded me of an old wooden man-of-war with 
her immensely thick cutwater and swelling quarters and breadth 
amidships. She was flush deck: a wide length of her starboard 
forecastle bulwarks was smashed level with the covering board ; 
what was left of her bowsprit was a mere jagged stump ; a quantity 
of standing rigging trailed over and streamed black and sinuously 
in the water; on her stern and name-boards were painted in small 
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letters the words ‘ Lizzie Andrews.’ She was as perfect a looking 
wreck in her way as pencil could draw or pen describe; yet her 
hull was still unquestionably tight and staunch, and it was certain 
that the cause of her primary abandonment was not because she 
was drawing water into her, but, as I might suppose, because she 
had become a mere coffin for her crew through the destruction of 
her masts and swept decks, which had involved the loss of all her 
spare booms. 

I headed the boat under her stern to pull around her. When 
her port side opened there was a scared feeling in my heart, for 
the sight of this big melancholy derelict made one expect God 
knows what wild things from her; but there was nothing to be 
seen here. The water lay soft as oil against her copper, that slid 
in a curve into it in a green trembling. Here, too, the davit falls 
were overhauled, the bulwarks broken in places, a raffle of gear 
overboard; but the other boat was not to be seen. I stood up and 
looked along the sea, thinking if she too had capsized or had filled 
to the level of her gunwales, a glimpse of her might be caught in 
the glitter the wet on her would throw out to the sun. But it 
was all polished surface with radiant tints sifting up through it, 
and nothing else. I was foolish to expect to see more; but some- 
how the circumstance of our having caught sight of one boat 
bottom up set me half-expecting to find the other floating near 
the wreck in a like condition. We got alongside, and I climbed 
on deck by means of the gear hanging to the water’s edge, wonder- 
ing, as I hauled myself up, how the ladies had managed to board 
this tall craft, that is, if they had boarded her, and supposing that 
the seamen had hoisted them up in bowlines. I called to Nipper 
to follow me, for I had no fancy for either Grondhal’s or the cook’s 
company, and yet I felt I ought not to be alone on the wreck 
either. He arrived hand over hand, and I told him to turn toand 
look about him narrowly for any bit of writing he might come 
across, or anything likely to furnish us with a clue to the time 
our people had remained aboard the hull, and to what had become 
of them. 

I found myself on a broad roomy deck from which everything 
movable had been dashed. There was no galley, there was no 
long-boat, no booms, wheel, binnacle, companion. The main 
hatch was open, and I went to it and peered down, and perceived 
that the vessel had been freighted with coal, of which obviously a 
large portion had been jettisoned, though all trace of the grimy 
process had been washed clean away by the seas. If there was 
any water in her hold it was under the coal, and I could not see it. 
Nipper went forward and thoroughly examined the vessel that 
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way, and I looked carefully round the after part of her, but there 
was nothing in the shape of a memorial of our people to be seen. 
There was no forecastle. The crew had evidently lodged in a 
deck-house, and that was gone, all that remained of it being the 
marks on the deck where the uprights and stancheons had been 


~ fixed. 


Followed by the sailor I descended the flight of steps that led 
to the cabin with a feeling of awe. I was pretty sure I should 
discover nothing but an empty interior; yet the mere sense that 
this wreck had been the theatre of great suffering, coupled with 
our dark uncertainty as to the fate of our friends and sailors who 
had boarded her, caused a thrill to pass through me as I went 
carefully down the steps through the hatch, from which the com- 
panion-cover had been washed away, leaving the aperture open. 
It was a large cabin, and through the stove skylights the blue air 
floated with light enough to show up the plain bulkheads, the 
frayed and worn carpet, the fragment of mizzenmast standing solid 
betwixt the ceiling and deck, the worn hair-cushioned lockers and 
the like. There were five berths, one of which had been a pantry, 
but it was as bare as the cupboard in the old nursery rhyme. 
There were bunks in the sleeping compartments, but no bedclothes 
or matters of that kind. Indeed, the wreck below looked to be as 
clean swept as she was on deck; and if her original crew had not 
carried away with them everything that was in her, then there 
was no question that she had been boarded by one or more vessels 
and rifled. 

‘I am afraid,’ said I, standing in the centre of the cabin and 
gazing around me, ‘ that our poor shipmates and friends will have 
found little enough to eat here.’ 

‘And little enough to drink too,’ replied Nipper. ‘ Wherever 
the fresh-water casks might have been stowed, there’s nothing to be 
seen of them now. If they was got on deck to come at the cargo, 
they’re overboard, I allow, along with a good many other things.’ 

There was not a relic of the party to be seen; nothing to 
assure us that they had passed the night aboard the wreck, that 
they had spent an hour in her, that they had even stepped on to 
her deck. 

‘What do you think has become of them ?’ I asked Nipper. 

‘Why, sir,’ he answered, ‘ my belief is the ladies got frightened 
when they saw the fog a-coming and begged to be rowed to the 
ship again; and the mates, losin’ their judgment or reckonin’ that 
they could fetch the ship as fast as the fog, started to return, and 
were caught and swallowed up.’ 

I doubted this, because, had the mates been as prompt to 
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return to the ‘Silver Sea’ as Nipper implied, they ‘could un- 
doubtedly have kept ahead of the fog long enough to enable us to 
see the boats approaching. The answer, coming as it did from a 
practical seaman of experience, merely proved that we found the 
matter to be a strange wild riddle, not even to be solved by sup- | 
a posing that half the party had been drowned in the capsized boat 
id we had come across, and that the others, unless their boat was 
t capsized too, were drifting about within a few miles of us. Upon 
h my word, the mere feeling that that might be the case, and that, 
6 could we point the ship’s head aright, we might have the survivors 
t safe with us with the first breeze that should tarnish the unspeak- 
. able polish that now made the deep like quicksilver reflecting the 
blue of the sky and the glory of the setting sun, was fairly 
maddening. There was a fiery heat in the stagnant atmosphere 
of this empty cabin that parched our mouths and crusted our 
foreheads with drops of sweat. I went up out of it half-suffocated, 
calling out, ‘Come along, Nipper; there’s nothing to be made of 
this hull. Whatever the secret is, she'll take it to the bottom 
with her.’ I went to the rail and looked over, and saw the boat 
under the mizzen chains with the cook and the Finn asleep in 
her. I sung out to them and they woke up, and as I dropped 
over the side Grondhal said to me, ‘ Vell, is dere any news of de 
people ?’ 
‘No,’ I answered coldly. 
j ‘Are you goin’ vidout setting fire to her?’ said he. 
1 ‘She ought to be burnt,’ remarked the cook. ‘’Twouldn’t be 
i acting like Christians to leave a lump like this here knocking 
about in the way of ships.’ 
' ‘Shtop! und ve'll hov a good fire to-night dot shall put out 
de moon!’ cried the Finn, and after hurriedly feeling in his 
pockets for a lucifer match, as I suppose, he flung himself upon 
the gear, and hauled his huge and clumsy person up the side with 
singular agility, evidently in a state of high delight, and, tumbling 
over the rail, disappeared. It was a gross liberty for the fellow to 
? take; for the captain had placed me in charge of the boat, and the 
Finn should have asked my permission to quit her and fire the 
wreck before doing so; indeed I was so angry, and my dislike and 
fear of this hulking, mutinous foreigner were so great, that it 
would have given me great pleasure to row away and leave the 
| villain to his fate. However, this was not to be done; so we 
| waited for ten minutes, simmering betwixt the sun—that, low as 
he now was, shone with a scorching light—and the burning hot 
black side of the wreck ; at the expiration of which time the Finn 
showed his extraordinary head above the bulwarks, and then came 
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lurching and gripping and sliding down into the boat, seizing his 
oar with a mighty unpleasant grin, and roaring out to the cook 
and Nipper as though I were not present,‘ By Gott, my lats, 
she’s half full of coal. She’ll make a fine sight.’ 

‘What did ye fire, Grondhal?’ cried the cook. 

‘Vy, some bunk bottom plank I shplit—und some yarn und 
bits of canvas oonder a bunk. Look! hurrah, bullies! dere comes 
der shmoke!’ and with the glee of a boy, mixed up with a 
quality of spite, so to speak—of vindictive joy, as it were, in the 
destruction he had contrived—as though the wreck were some- 
thing he detested and was wreaking his hate upon—that made 
his pleasure exceedingly disagreeable to witness, he pointed toa 
thin column of blue smoke that rose straight in the air out of the 
companion hatchway. 

‘Shove off!’ I cried. Nipper did so, and the three men 
rowed leisurely towards the ‘Silver Sea,’ the Finn watching the 
wreck with his face puckered by an expectant grin, and his eyes 
occasionally turning up aloft, evidently in chase of the smoke that 
mounted higher and higher as the flames gathered strength. 

Our ship looked a beautiful object upon the calm, with the 
great sun like a flaming red shield sliding down a brassy wall 
sinking on the left of her. She took the full rich light, and the 
glass-like bed on which she slept duplicated the picture of her 
with all her tints and streaks of fire and star-coloured canvas and 
the crimson sparks in her bends with the gold wire of her rigging, 
till there was something almost of gorgeousness in the splendent 
hues which the sinking luminary put into the fabric and the 
faintly trembling but most exquisitely clear reflection under her. 
I could see Miss Inglefield and Pipes watching us from the 
quarter-deck, and a figure on the forecastle-head; but these signs 
of life were too small to give the ship the air of vitality you felt 
she ought to have; she was like the picture of a craft on whose 
decks the artist had forgotten to paint in a crew; she had a more 
solitary appearance than the wreck, a lonesomer aspect for the 
very beauty of her; and I remember that a heavy fit of depres- 
sion fell upon me as we approached her, bred by thoughts of our 
missing friends and by the mightiness of the ocean whose despair- 
ful magnitude, lighted up by the solemn and expiring flames of 
the setting sun, one felt in a small open boat in a manner not 
to be described, and by the melancholy grace and silence and 
deserted look of the ‘ Silver Sea,’ and by indefinable misgivings as 
to the future, 
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Cnaprrr XXXIV. 
THE LAST OF THE WRECK. 


Miss INGLEFIELD ran eagerly up to me as I climbed over the 
side, and Pipes approached with a face full of anxiety. Before 
they could question me I exclaimed, ‘There is nothing on the 
wreck to tell what has become of the party. Her decks are clean 
swept, and there are the remains of a freight of coal in her hold. 
Her cabin is empty, there is no forecastle, and if she were a balk 
of timber she couldn’t be less suggestive of her own story, nor of 
the fate of our friends.’ 

‘Nothing to be seen of the boat, then?’ said Pipes, in a voice 
completely toned down, and with all his fierceness and mad manner 
gone out of him. 

‘Nothing,’ I replied. ‘ And that,’ I continued, addressing Miss 
Inglefield, ‘we ought to consider hopeful. The whole of the 
people may be in her, and who’s to know that they’ve not been 
picked up by some passing vessel by this time?’ 

‘But no vessel has passed in this neighbourhood, Mr. Aubyn,’ 
she cried, with a sob in her voice. 

‘How can we be sure? Captain Pipes will tell you it needs 
but a few miles to hide a ship from us, and yet the ship that’s out 
of reach of our sight might easily see the boat. I saw the smoke 
of a steamer this morning, as you know. It was a long way. 
distant from the wreck when I spied it, but for all that the 
steamer might have passed close enough to make out the people 
aboard of the hull and take them off,’ 

‘That would not account for the upset boat,’ she said. 

I looked at Pipes, wishing he would lend me a hand to soothe 
the girl; for between us we might have made a very great deal of 
the smoke I had seen in the morning, though secretly I considered 
with Miss Inglefield that the capsized boat indicated a disaster 
that forbade one from laying much hope on the steamer that was 
clearly some miles away from the wreck when I caught sight of 
her smoke ; but the old fellow stared at the hull without speaking, 
though in a few moments he turned to me and said, ‘I see you set 
her on fire before leaving, sir.’ 

‘No,’ said I, ‘it was Grondhal who did that ;’ and remember- 
ing the Finn’s behaviour with a good deal of resentment, I told 
him how the fellow had climbed aboard the wreck without asking 
my leave, and described the uncomfortable delight he took in his 
destructive project. Once again the mad kind of fire flashed into 
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Pipes’ eyes as he turned them upon Grondhal, who, with the 
others, was securing the boat at the davits, and I saw his hand go 
to his breast that was bulged out by something harder and fuller 
than a pocket-handkerchief. He eyed him steadfastly for some 
moments, but said nothing, and after casting his glance round the 
breathless sea line, he exclaimed, ‘ We're in for a quiet night, I 
think; quieter than one’s feelings are likely to relish. Hadn’t 
you better go below and get something to eat? You'll find some 
cold grub and bread. And you might take the young lady with 
you, Mr. Aubyn, for she must be pretty near starving. The bis- 
cuit you brought her at lunch-time is all she’s had to eat since 
breakfast.’ 

I was pretty hungry myself, and gladly escorted Miss Inglefield 
below, where I found much the same sort of fare on the table as 
had been put upon it for lunch. I pressed the poor girl to eat, 
and talked cheerfully to her, telling her that in spite of the cap- 
sized boat nothing should induce me to doubt that the whole 
party had in some manner come off with their lives and were now 
in safety, because, when I came to reflect, it seemed unlikely that 
Hornby or Edwards could have prevailed upon the mates to take 
to the boats and leave the wreck, which the sailors would know 
was tight and sound, and on board which they would be anxious 
to stop in the conviction that Pipes would go on beating about 
until he had found her; unless by so doing they could the more 
speedily insure their deliverance. But the upset boat was Miss 
Agnes’ stumbling-block. It was like a rock in the road of my 
theories, which went to pieces against it. 

‘It must mean that those who were in her were drowned,’ said 
she, with a long, tremulous sigh, that seemed to extinguish the 
light of the pretty smile she had ‘put on to listen with as a kind of 
thanks to me for striving to cheer her; ‘but I will try hard to 
hope with you that all may be well. We shall not know until we 
get home, and perhaps not until long after. . . . Oh, it will bea 
dreadful time of suspense. . . . I pray that God may be merciful 
and spare them, for without my parents I shall—I shall—’ she 
broke down utterly, burying her face and sobbing in a manner 
that was like to rend her tender, delicate frame. 

I was so much moved that I believe I played a fonder and 
more caressing part with her than I was perfectly conscious of. I 
well recollect taking her hand and bringing her close to me, whilst 
I bent my lips to her ear and encouraged her by anything I could 
think of to say. Indeed, had I been asked then if I was in love 
with her, I should have answered yes; her sobs, her childlike way 
of implying that without her parents she would be alone, and 
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he friendless, and helpless—-for all that was conveyed in her broken 
g° ‘without my parents I shall—I shall—’ the new and appealing 
ler prettiness the pathos of her posture and grief gave to her, her half- 
ned nestling manner when I drew her to me, as though it was tender 
he kindness and gentle soothing caressing that she needed now, were 
i influences of a strong kind. Presently I had her somewhat tran- 
veg quil. The scarlet faintness of light in the cabin let me know 
ae that the sun’s disc had vanished; it was oppressively hot, and the 
th ship lay as still as if she were moored alongside a wharf. We re- 
is- turned on deck, and looking into the west I saw the sky low down 
- of a throbbing red, like an ocean of molten iron newly run, with 
layers of pink and yellow above it, and then a delicate green sky 
ld merging into a lovely darkly pure blue, though in the east the 
” heavens caught the lingering western splendour and gave it back 
it, in a soft orange. Under the fast-fading glory left by the vanished 
g sun lay the breathless burnished sea, and every hue of the sky 
le there was so perfectly reflected in it that it was as though another 
“ vast portion of the sunset below the horizon was shining through 
ut the crystal of that stirless convexity of water. In the south-east 
ce or thereabouts, half a mile distant, stood the wreck under a dense 
” black canopy of smoke that overhung her like a thunder-cloud. 
18 There was not the faintest breathing in the atmosphere to disturb 
ib the fat, sooty vapour that rose as perpendicularly as a ship’s mast 
e from the hull to a certain height where it spread thickening up- 
38 wards and outwards, and stretching its midnight bulk fairly on all 
y sides, so that the wreck as nearly as possible centred it; and she 
lay dark under its shadow, with now and again a flash of red leap- 
d ing up and falling back in a dull reflection off the inky sluggish 
eC mass that glared yellow for a breath to the instant’s blaze; whilst 
of the sea hung brown to the confines of the black reflection, when it 
oO became an indigo blue, but with something of the ashen tinge of 
© night creeping like an atmosphere over it out of the east, as the 
a tropical splendours died quickly, leaving no space for twilight 
1 betwixt their extinction and the onward-rolling gloom. 
e There was a moon over our mastheads. The clouds of the 
r preceding night had obscured her then, but now, as the daylight 
died off air and sea, her silver took the glorious white brightness 
l that you must penetrate equatorial latitudes to behold, and her 
[ reflection plumbed the still and silent deep like a shaft of spark- 
; ling frost, whilst aloft our canvas stole out into the glooming air 
l as though they were squares of ivory, the decks whitened, shadows 
, of jet crept out from the mastcoats and under the shrouds, the sea 


p ran grey and glistening into the east, and as if by magic the last 
, lingering bit of dim hectic in the west faded, and the night was all 
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around with the bright moon shining in the midst of it, and stafs 
gteen and yellow and blue, sparkling richly and thickly clear of 
the orb’s misty luminous circumjacent atmosphere, and flashing 
like wheels of white fire upon the horizon. But right abeam of 
us, south-east, as the ship had swung, a big space of sky was 
blackened by the smoke of the wreck. At intervals a rush of red 
fire soared wildly and seemed to leap sheer into the huge motion- 
less cloud and vanish there. The effects of these bursts of flame, 
now that the darkness had come down, was startling. They 
might have passed for a dreadful kind of lightning; they threw 
out a wide circumference of sea in a dull crimson, and for a 
breathless moment dyed the dense body of vapour a blood-red, 
whilst they caused shadows to leap upon our decks; and they 
tinged the edges of the sails with scarlet, which made the ship, 
steeped in moonlight, look wonderful for colour. 

Though the Finn had acted mutinously and insolently in 
setting fire to the wreck without my leave, yet when I cast my 
gaze round the shadowy sea, I thought it was a good thing to 
happen, after all: for if our surviving boat should be within sight 
of the glare the hull would presently throw upon the sky—and 
that would be a light visible for leagues and leagues—her occu- 
pants might struggle to make for the spot, guessing that the 
flame came from the wreck, and that the ship that had destroyed 
her—unless she were a steamer—would be becalmed in the neigh- 
bourhood ; and even though nothing should follow in that way, 
still it was proper that the derelict should be burnt, as she was as 
dangerous as an island to navigation, and moreover accurst to us 
as the cause of the grief and anxiety we were now enduring. 

I was looking at her with Miss Inglefield, always trying to 
console the poor girl by any hopeful fancies that entered my head, 
when Pipes suddenly called out to some one moving in the waist 
to tell the men who were forward to lay aft; he then put his face 
to the open skylight and sung out for the steward to come on 
deck. The ordinary seaman Eye had been at the wheel when I 
rowed over to the wreck; he was now relieved by Nipper, though 
it was idle and useless work enough standing at the helm, since 
the ship was as still as though the ocean were glass and she were 
lodged in a cutting in it that fitted her frame. The men speedily 
assembled, being rendered nimble by curiosity. They stood—the 
five of them—a little forward of the foremost skylight, clear of 
the ink-like tracery of the rigging on the deck, so that the bright 
moon poured full upon them betwixt the main and mizzen-masts, 
giving them each a short, sharp, black shadow, and turning their 

faces white as stone, whilst it left their eyes dark with a curious 
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glistening in them. But by this time the ruddy leapings aboard 
the wreck were growing greater and fiercer and faster, and often 
the sullen crimson would flash upon us all, making twin shadows 
with the moonshine everywhere, and putting a hectic into the 
men’s cheeks turned that way, and a flush upon their bare arms 
and rough clothes that made the group resemble something one 
has dreamt of rather than seen. 

Pipes approached the men and, clearing his throat, said: 
‘ What’s become of our friends and shipmates we can’t tell. It’s 
to be hoped and prayed for, my lads, that the capsized boat we 
came across away out yonder this afternoon don’t mean what she 
looks to signify. This bad business is a blow to me—the worst 
blow that ever came upon me in all the years I’ve passed at sea.’ 
His voice faltered. ‘It’s enough to turn a man’s brain ’—he 
paused again, pulled off his cap and pressed his hand to his fore- 
head, and in the clear moonlight one saw him staring slowly 
round and looking out to sea in a perfectly dazed manner ; but in 
a moment or two he rallied and went on: ‘I’ve done what I could, 
anyhow. You're all there to witness to that. And now I’ve 
called you aft to tell you that it’s my intention to sail this ship back 
to England. There are six of you; there’s Mr. Aubyn here, who 
I am sure’ll be willing to lend a hand ; that’s seven; then there’s 
me, making eight. So now, men, as you know which way we 
shall be bound when the wind comes along, there’s nothing more 
to do except divide ye into watches; and that'll be arranged thus: 
Nipper, Eye, and the under-steward’ll make the starboard watch, 
the others’ll be in the port watch. Mr. Aubyn,I shall have to 
call upon you, sir, to keep a look-out and help me in that way in 
fine weather, or when the ship don’t want close nautical watching. 
It wouldn’t be right to put a mate’s duty upon you; for though, 
sartinly, you know the ropes to an extent, you don’t set up for a 
sailor fit to have charge of the deck when real sailorly qualities 
are needed.’ 

‘ Assuredly not,’ said I; ‘ but you may depend upon my doing 
the utmost in my power to help you to navigate this vessel home, 
and you may reckon upon my obedience to your commands as 
completely as if I had signed articles under you.’ 

I had noticed the men look at one another when Pipes spoke 
of sailing the ship to England. When IJ had ended my little 
speech there was a pause. The steward made a move as if to step 
aft, but the others stood still. The stirlessness everywhere made 
the scene at that moment so much like a painted picture that it 
persistently takes that character to my recollection. There was 
the breathless ocean drawing up out of the distant dimness to the 
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ship in a surface like that of a summer lake, not a respiration in 
it to broaden the beauty of the mirrored starlight nor to distort 
the clear silver edges of the flood of white light under the moon ; 
the wreck burnt fitfully, now and again emitting a red flash which 
the water returned in a wild throb of crimson that might have 
passed for the early dartings of a submarine voleano; not a shadow 
slided upon the decks that wore the gleam of ivory; here and 
there there was a pearly glitter when the moonbeams struck the 
brass-work ; overhead the silence was like that among the leaves 
of a tall tree in a quiet night in June. It perplexed the mind to 
associate all this with the great equatorial heart of the mighty 
Atlantic oceans. A jar of the wheel-chains, the sob of water, the 
least sounds of chafing among the rigging, the clank of a topsail 
sheet, might have defined our situation to the imagination. But 
the scene was as still as the grave when our voices were hushed, 
and with one’s eyes shut it would have been as easy to imagine 
that the ship was floating a mile high in the indigo moonlit 
atmosphere, as that her keel was submerged in waters one thinks 
of as sleepless. 

‘You can go forward, men,’ said Pipes. 

The Finn came from among the others by a long stride, and 
exclaimed, ‘ Beg pardon, shkipper, did you shay you should sail 
this ship to Englandt ?’ 

‘You heard me plain enough,’ rejoined Pipes. 

‘I don’t shee how it’s to be done,’ said the Finn, wagoing his 
head till the reflection of it on the deck resembled a pool of ink 
quivering and throbbing as though its margin must overflow in a 
dozen parts of it before long. 

‘That’s my business,’ exclaimed Pipes. 

‘There’s but three shailors, shkipper,’ continued the Finn with 
a tone of dogged sullenness coming into his coarse, unpleasant 
voice, ‘and this here craft’s not to be shailed all der vay to 
England by dem alone. Ve’ll carry her to Pernambuco, und das 
ish ash fur ash ve are fit to go.’ 

I knew by Pipes’ manner and the shake in his notes that he 
was having a fierce struggle with his temper. He made two or 
three efforts to speak, and then, in a voice that literally vibrated 
in the ear like the rumbling bass of an organ, he said, ‘I intend 
to sail this ship to England. If you don’t turn to with the others 
it’Il mean because I shall send a bullet through your head ; for by 
the living God I'll shoot you down like the mutinous, skulking, 
ungrateful hound that you are on your refusal of the first order I 
give you. So now go forward.’ And as he said this he lifted his 
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hand to his breast. The Finn instantly turned and went towards 
the forecastle, and the others followed him in silence. 

And this, thought I, as I stood with Miss Inglefield’s hand 
trembling on my arm, is what Edwards’ voyage in search of health 
and for the sake of pleasure has ended in! The greater portion of 
guests and crew drowned or drifting about starving in an open 
boat, and of the rest of them some in a state of mutiny, the 
captain walking about with a loaded revolver in his bosom, and 
the two guests wondering what is to become of them, and whether 
they will ever behold their native land again ! 

‘What will happen next, Mr. Aubyn?’ asked Miss Inglefield 
in a whisper full of alarm. ‘I am sure Captain Pipes will end in 
shooting that dreadful Finn.’ 

‘I wish he would,’ said I, ‘for if he don’t I am very much 
afraid the Finn will shoot him.’ 

‘ What was the place the man said he would be willing to help 
Captain Pipes to sail the ship to ?’ 

‘ Pernambuco.’ 

‘Is that far off?’ 

‘A tidy distance ; but very much nearer than England—within 
a few days’ sail with a good breeze.’ 

‘ Wouldn’t it be better for us to steer to that place? It is fear- 
ful to be confined in this ship with such a wicked, horrid character 
as the Finn. We could easily get home from Pernambuco, I am 
sure, and at all events we should be safe on land there and out of 
the “Silver Sea”; and oh, Mr. Aubyn,’ she cried, turning up her 
pale face which the moonlight made as white as alabaster, whilst 
she locked her quivering fingers upon my arm, ‘do beg and im- 
plore Captain Pipes to steer us to that place, for I am certain if 
he persists in sailing to England something dreadful will happen.’ 

‘I may try him presently, but not yet,’ I replied. ‘He’sina 
dangerous temper, and in my opinion not in sound mind, though 
he is recovering. I might stand, for all I know, to get one of his 
bullets through my own brain were I to give him to imagine I was 
on the Finn’s side by urging him to head for Pernambuco.’ 

He had been standing all this while in a fixed posture gazing 
forward where the men had gone. Presently his hand fell from 
his breast and he gave a deep sigh, and walked aft to the grating 
abaft the wheel with his head bent down, and there he remained 
for some moments apparently scanning the weather, after which 
he marched straight up to Miss Inglefield and me. 

‘It’s a bad job, Mr. Aubyn,’ said he, ‘that ever we picked up 
that Finn. But I don’t know that we need take much notice of 
his mutineering conduct, for he’s an arrant cur, and I’ve made him 
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understand that I'll not spare him if he provokes me. I’m truly 
sorry, he continued, addressing Miss Agnes, ‘that a young lady 
like you should witness scenes such as that there Finn brings 
about; but there’s more splutter than meaning in’em. There’s 
nothing that need alarm ye.’ 

I was not a little pleased to find him talking respectfully and 
considerately to us again, though I was struck by the heavy de- 
pression that weighed down in his voice. 

‘ All will come right, captain, let us hope,’ said I cheerfully. 
‘There’s unquestionably enough of us to carry this ship in safety 
to England, and, please God, we'll do it. As to our fellow-pas- 
sengers and the men , 

‘Don’t let’s talk about ’em, sir, he interrupted mildly, yet 
with a sudden convulsive clasping of his hands. 

‘Oh, but I want so much to know what you think, Captain 
Pipes,’ cried Miss Agnes eagerly, emboldened by this return to 
his old manner. ‘I have not liked to ask you before, but will you 
not tell me now,’ she continued, with her voice sinking in a long 
tremble, ‘if I may dare hope to ever meet my dear parents again ?’ 

His face was to the moonlight, and just at that moment a 
great mass of fire was belched up out of the wreck, the radiance of 
which was so powerful that whilst it lasted the sheen of the lumi- 
nary was dimmed by it; and by this mingled illumination I saw 
him looking steadfastly at the girl with an expression so singular 
that I felt certain the old fellow was to be easily and quickly 
driven utterly mad by questioning him about his passengers and 
seamen, and forcing his attention upon the subject. Startled 
somewhat, I said hurriedly, ‘ Miss Inglefield, we ought not to 
trouble Captain Pipes. Like ourselves, he can only hope for the 
best. He knows no more than we do.’ And as I spoke I pressed 
her arm that she might understand me. ‘Captain, I’m going to 
take the liberty of offering a suggestion. You have had an 
anxious time of it, and have taken no rest. The night is amaz- 
ingly fine and quiet. Will you now go and turn in for three or 
four hours, and trust to me to call you if a breeze comes or any 
change takes place ?’ 

He removed his eyes from Miss Inglefield and turned them 
slowly round the sea. 

‘Well, Mr. Aubyn,’ he said, preserving his subdued manner 
and speaking as though grieving bitterly and half broken down by 
his feelings, ‘I dare say a nap will do me good. There’s not much 
of a look-out needed. We're too far off from that blaze to fear it. 
If you'll let me lie till ten I shall be thankful. Should any air 

come along you'll call me that I may trim the yards.’ 
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‘ Without fail.’ 

‘And meanwhile you can take a look round th’ horizon from 
time to time with the night-glass. There’s no saying what may 
heave in sight.’ 

So speaking, and after another uncertain pause, he walked 
slowly to the hatch; but even there he lingered so long, with his 
hands upon the companion, staring in the direction of the wreck, 
that I believed he meant to give up the notion of going below. 
At last he disappeared. 

‘Until his mind has returned to its old groove,’ said I to Miss 
Agnes, ‘it will be safest not to refer in his presence to the sorrow- 
ful business of the wreck.’ 

‘He stared at me very strangely,’ said she. 

‘Yes,’ I answered ; ‘ it’s the one subject over which his intellect 
capsizes if you put it in the roadof it. Poor old man! there must 
have been a deal of desperate worry and grief going on in him to 
account for his behaviour. The wreck begins to burn fiercely 
now, Miss Inglefield.’ 

The exclamation was forced from me by the upleaping of a 
grand mass of flame that, instead of sinking as before, grew 
momentarily fiercer. We knew that no life was imperilled by the 
ruddy savage soaring that wounded the blackness over it with a 
blood-red gash; we knew that the destruction of the wreck was a 
commendable thing in the interests of navigation ; and yet for all 
that the fire, now grown furious, took such an element of terror, 
that for a long time in watching it I was sensible of a kind of awe 
and fear, and we stood, my companion and I, gazing at it without 
speaking a word. It was the sense of the tremendous solitude of 
the ocean that made the burning hulla terrible sight ; the accentu- 
ation it gave to one’s thoughts of the misery, the despair, the 
maddening mental anguish suffered by people left helpless on 
board a ship on fire in the middle of the mighty deep. The flames 
flared and flashed into the dense pall of smoke and illuminated it 
like a vast thunder-cloud luridly tinged by the expiring sullen 
scarlet of an ominous stormy sunset. The astonishing placidity 
of the sea was a mirror for the fire too; and the light of the flames 
seemed to broaden out for miles upon the stirless surface, spread- 
ing with the fierce brilliant incandescence of molten ore from under 
the shadow of the wreck, and gradually thinning into orange till 
it melted in the black of the sea, where the starlight was hanging 
in points like snowflakes. We were close enough to hear the 
hissing and rending noises in the hull, which were often varied by 
explosions, which came booming along the smooth surface as 
though the wreck had been mounted with loaded guns which the 
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heat was discharging ; and such was often the fury and power of 
that fire that the light of it would master the moonshine upon our 
decks and sails, overwhelm the shadows made by the planet, and 
throw out the black reflections of its own upon planks and canvas 
it had dyed scarlet. 

On a sudden, however, and after the hull had been blazing in 
this fashion for about three-quarters of an hour, a sound of seeth- 
ing such as breakers might make in a storm came from her, and 
the mass of fire dwindled; and then one saw the red-hot fabric 
lean suddenly to port and founder, extinguishing the tremendous 
light so abruptly that one’s eyes looked blindly against the very 
moonshine. 

‘Peace be with her!’ said I: * but would to God somebody 
had thought proper to burn herlongago. Never, I dare say, could 
any vessel have been more fruitful of trouble than she was.’ 

My companion drew a long tremulous sigh, and turned her 
eyes up to the moon as though to soothe herself with a glance at 
the bland and beautiful orb after the red and savage picture we 
had been contemplating. The smoke lay dense in the south- 
east, hanging about twice the height of our mastheads over the 
water that stood like ink under it. I looked around for a blurr 
on the burnished surface, and then dropped my companion’s arm 
to fetch the night-glass, with which I carefully swept the horizon. 
But the circle came bare under the stars to the showering haze of 
the moonlight. Well, it was only nine o’clock, too early for Miss 
Inglefield to go to bed. I called softly to the steward through the 
skylight to bring us some supper on a tray; and after we had 
taken a bite, I lighted a cigar and put the girl’s hand under my 
arm again, and strolled quietly about the decks; for it was a 
glorious night indeed ; the dew cooled the atmosphere ; the silence 
aloft and upon the water was exquisitely soothing, and the firma- 
ment was so shining and majestic with the light of moon and stars 
that I could notice the grief Miss Agnes had in her heart melting 
out of her eyes as she cast them upwards, bringing me to a stand, 
and gazing with the stedfastness of a statue at the multitudinous 
sparkling and the floating gold-dust of flying meteors. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


WE LOSE THE CAPTAIN. 





Miss INGLEFIELD went below at half-past nine. I handed her 
to the companion, and then through the skylight I saw her stand- 
ing for some moments at the cabin table, looking round her as 











_ emptiness. Something in this pause of hers affected me greatly. 
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though oppressed yet again by the silence of this interior and its 


I had felt her loneliness before; but it had taken the heaviest 
accentuation it could receive, now that we had encountered the 
capsized boat to build a hundred fears upon, and now that we had 
sighted and overhauled the wreck and found her empty and mute 
as death as to the fate of those who had boarded her yesterday. 

I went to the rail and looked away up the brilliant wake of 
moonshine to where, through the silvery haze, the horizon trem- 
bled in a fibre like a silken thread, and, pipe in mouth, I leaned 
smoking and thinking. It was the dark water on either side the 
stream of moonlight, black as ink from the contrast, yet agleam, 
too, in some mystical fashion, with the tremulous touching of star- 
light, that set me dreaming about Margaret Edwards, maybe by 
causing me to think of her dark, beautiful, luminous eyes; anyhow 
she and Agnes Inglefield came pairing into my fancies; but when 
I asked myself which of the two I would rather have with me now, 
my humour chose Agnes. The other would have made a noble 
and stately companion, she would have borne her troubles without 
a sigh, and, so far as I was concerned, there would have been the 
magic of her singular beauty to fill out and illumine every hour 
and to furnish a very pretty consolation to our dilemma. But she 
would not have drawn to me as Agnes Inglefield had. There 
would have been no trembling claspings of my arm, no eager, child- 
like questioning with the eyes, none of the score of half-girlish, 
half-womanly touches of sweet dependence and timid reliance with 
which a girl can make a man feel proud of being strong and reso- 
lute and self-helpful. If I knew anything of Margaret at all, just 
the opposite would have been the case with her. The heroic 
qualities would have been too strong in her to make me sensible 
of any that I myself might possess. Too courageous to require 
soothing, too clear-sighted to need the ideas of others, too calm to 
give me a chance with her emotions, she would, morally speaking, 
have kept me at arm’s length, and if the desire to make love to her 
had ever entered my head, in all probability I should have found 
her as cold and insensible as stone, when on the other hand, with 
her father and our friends on board, she might at least have con- 
descended to smile amiably upon my efforts to reach her heart. 

And was I in this’making the best of what had happened and 
for which there was no help ? What I do know is, that when I got 
thinking how Margaret Edwards might have been in the capsized 
boat, I gave a start that shook all soft and sentimental thoughts of 
either girl out of my head clean overboard, and it was with feel- 
ings such as come to you when you gaze on some lovely spot made 
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horrible to the imagination by the bloody murder that happened 
there, that I sent my eye along the surface of brilliant pearl which 
ran under the moon like a shining road, upon the sea leading to 
the distant heavens, and thought that, for all I knew, there, close 
under that flashing expanse, might be floating the body of the 
beautiful girl! 

It was a fancy to put a ghastliness into the night, fair and 
radiant as it was, and imaginary as the sensation must have been, 
yet I felt a chill come off the waters where they lay glooming with 
no other light upon them but what dropped from the planets that 
made me shiver again, and I quitted the rail to give my mind to 
the ship and block out the ugly fancies which were swarming upon 
me. I walked to the binnacle and found Eye at the wheel: that 
is to say, he was sitting on the grating which hid the tiller and 
wheel-chains ; he did not rise when I approached, a piece of beha- 
viour I thought extremely insulting and offensive, though even 
had I desired to resent it, I could not have found a good excuse 
to do so, as I was no officer of his and had nothing to do with the 
ship and the work of the ship. The vessel lay with her head to the 
west ; there was not the least perceptible movement of the com- 
pass-card: the wheel-chains were as still as a coil of rope upon a 
belaying pin. Taking no notice of the ordinary seaman, I walked 
a short distance forward and stood looking at the sails glimmering 
up astern into the gloom, with the tops of the yards as pale in 
the moonshine as though instead of being black they had been 
painted a faint green; the moonlight gushed its rain of brilliance 
under the foot of the canvas, and every portion of rope it touched 
it changed into silver wire, leaving lengths of the rigging dark in 
shadow; and you could see the clear crystalline light glittering in 
quicksilver along the dew upon the rails and making the decks 
look as though they were inlaid with ebony carvings of the star- 
board quarter-boat, the shrouds fore and aft, short heights of the 
masts, the long boat forward and everything that was raised and 
could cast a shadow within the bulwarks. Oh, it was beautiful 
exceedingly, but sad, too bitterly sad somehow to my mood. No 
sound fell from aloft, no moan of air came over the rail, there was 
no pulsation in the deep to induce a sense of life. The yards 
were square, and the mainsail hauled up and the spanker brailed 
in; otherwise the ship lay under all plain sail. A low humming 
of voices came from forward, and I could just make out a couple of 
figures standing near the port cathead where the moon threw down 
the black shadow of the fore topmost staysail upon them. I 
fancied I could distinguish the towering frame of the Finn. If it 
were he then it was his watch below: but there would be nothing 
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unreasonable in the man quitting the hot furecastle for a lounge 
and a smoke in the cool night air, particularly as he might suppose 
the calm would last all night, and that there would be plenty of 
time therefore for him to get as much sleep as he wanted before 
sunrise. 

It was past ten o’clock; about the quarter, I think; and still 
I delayed going below to call Pipes, desiring that the poor old 
fellow should go on resting ; when, happening to cast my eyes to- 
wards the cloud of smoke, that had not in all that time probably 
shifted its position by fifty feet from where it had gathered over 
the sea where the wreck had foundered, I observed that it was 
in motion, and that it had changed its form and that it was float- 
ing very slowly athwart the stars towards the moon, that is to say, 
towards the north. Looking into the south I saw the first of a 
light breeze coming along, ruling a straight line that was discern- 
ible by all behind it being ruffled starlight, whilst before it the 
reflections hung with an amazing summer tranquillity in the 
breathless water. 

I hastened below to call Pipes, for here was wind approaching, 
and the yards would require trimming and the ship got to a 
course. I stepped over to his cabin and knocked, and he instantly 
answered ‘Come in.’ On opening the door I was not a little 
surprised to see him seated at a small table, for I had expected to 
find him in his bunk. A plated swinging lamp screwed to the 
bulkhead illuminated the berth, and I could not fail to notice that, 
in whatever posture Pipes might have been in when I knocked, he 
had certainly not been sleeping. The table was bare and the old 
man’s arms lay upon it as though he had been leaning his head on 
his hands, and had dropped them when I opened the door. 

‘What is it, Mr. Aubyn?’ he exclaimed, with a startled look 
at me which impressed me at the time as I well remember. 

‘ There’s a light breeze blowing, Captain.’ 

‘Is there, though?’ he cried, jumping up and glancing about 
him for his cap, which lay on the deck under the table, and which 
I picked up and handed to him. ‘ What’s the hour?’ 

I told him. 

‘Eh?’ he muttered. ‘ Well, thinking makes the minutes fly, 
anyhow ;’ and so saying he walked quickly out of his cabin and 
ran on deck. 

I followed him. The wind had come up to the vessel and was 
blowing very lightly between the masts. Pipes went to the 
binnacle and ordered the helm to be shifted. He gave no direc- 
tions to man the braces, and I could not understand his silence ; 
until presently we had the moon on our port hand and the breeze 
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right astern, on which he told Eye to steady the helm. This was 
sailing the ship along a northerly course, for England, indeed, as 
he had informed the men he intended to head her: and the yards 
being square, the mainsail hauled up and the spanker in the brails, 
there was nothing for the watch to do. 

I lingered awhile to enjoy the coolness of the breeze and to 
mark what progress the ship made before it. It heartened me up 
to think that we were going home. The voyage had become a 
miserable, tragical business, and so far as I was concerned it could 
not now too speedily end. I leaned over the rail watching the 
ripples opening from the bows breaking into lines like silver wire 
as they ran towards the moon, and was thinking with deep sorrow 
of our friends, and wondering if we were ever likely to hear of 
them again and what sort of fate had befallen them, when all on a 
sudden the ship was plunged in deep shadow, and glancing at the 
sky I observed that the moon had been as completely obscured by 
the body of smoke driven by the wind over it as if its light had 
been intercepted by a thunder-cloud. The incident was extremely 
trivial ; yet this darkness falling upon the ship with a suddenness 
startling in its way—for one never dreamt of anything of that 
kind happening in a cloudless sky—coupled with the gloom—the 
extinction of the white sparkling that was turning all that it 
shone upon into gleaming pearl and ivory—coming at a moment 
when I was lost in thought over our friends and the voyage that 
yet lay before us, affected me strangely, and it was with a positive 
feeling of relief that I watched the low-sailing, fat, and sooty 
mass of vapour go clear of the beautiful orb and leave our ship 
dreamlike and radiant again under her beams. 

I crossed over to Pipes, who stood stock still looking along the 
ship with his hand upon the port vang. 

‘I hope, Captain,’ said I, ‘you'll think proper to call me when- 
ever you have a mind to lie down. You can count upon me 
rousing you should the weather change or the vessel require atten- 
tion. And I must be a lubber indeed,’ said I, ‘if on such a night 
as this I am not fit to keep a look-out.’ 

‘Oh, you’re very good, Mr. Aubyn,’ he answered in the most 
despondent tone imaginable. ‘Should I feel to need a nap I'll 
call you, you may depend upon it.’ 

‘You'll need it before the night’s out, said I, touched by his 
broken-down manner. ‘I had hoped to find you turned in when 
I knocked on your door just now.’ 

‘I can’t sleep, sir,’ he interrupted. ‘My mind’s too excited. 
What’s happened is too dreadful. It keeps my brain in a whirl, 
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and there’s no rest for me for thinking of it. But I dare say I'll 
calm down afore long,’ said he, passing his hand over his eyes. 

‘Why should you infer the worst, though, Captain? Itis quite 
true that we came across one of the boats capsized; but isn’t the 
other big enough to hold them all? and if so, why should we deny 
ourselves the benefit of the hope that on our arrival at home we 
shall hear that the whole party were picked up?’ 

He shook his head, and exclaimed in low, broken tones, 
‘They'll never be heard of more—one boat capsized—we know 
that for certain. If the other’s afloat, where is she? There were 
sailors enough among the party to know pretty well on what 
quarter we should heave in sight when ratching about to get the 
wreck in view, and they’d be sure to keep the boat’s head for that 
quarter as near as they could judge by the sun—if they waited for 
the dawn to put off from the hull: and what I say is, I don’t 
doubt the worst has happened, not only from our meeting with 
the upset boat, but because there’s no sign of the other;’ and I 
noticed him by the clear moonlight cast a sort of mechanical, 
vacant glance along the sea-line on the port side. 

I was not a sailor, like this man; yet, though I was not at all 
hopeful of the fate of our friends, I felt that Pipes took but a very 
narrow view of the matter. He gave them no chances whatever. 
Because one boat was capsized he concluded the other boat was 
also lost ; whereas, as I have said, that boat might be afloat with 
the whole party in her; and if we could make up our minds to 
believe them alive, we had a good right to hope that they would 
be seen by a ship and rescued. 

‘ At all events, Captain,’ said I, ‘ we oughtn’t to allow our fears 
that the other boat has capsized or sunk also to prevent us from 
keeping a bright look-out for her.’ 

‘That you can leave to me, sir,’ he exclaimed quickly and 
warmly, evidently resenting the suggestion. 

‘ And do you think if we were to pass a day or two in search- 
ing these waters—for if the boat’s afloat she can’t be very far off 
—one might almost calculate her distance indeed.’ 

‘Search !’ he cried. ‘In which direction would you search? 
There’s only one place to look for ’em in, and that’s down there!’ 
pointing with his pale forefinger over the side. ‘They’re not 
afloat! they’re not afloat!’ he said hoarsely, with a look towards 
the man at the wheel. ‘Don’t offer me any more advice, Mr, 
Aubyn. I’m too ill to listen to it—too ill, sir;’ and he walked 
away from me to abreast of the port quarter boat, and seated 
himself on a hencoop there where he pulled off his cap to wipe 
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his brow, and then restlessly rose again and crossed the deck, and 
stared away out to sea and then aloft. 

The best thing to be done with a person in his state of mind 
is to leave him alone, yet still I paused before going below, for the 
breeze seemed to have deepened the loveliness of the night, giving 
a darker purity to the indigo of the sky, a sharper lustre to the 
white and greenish fires of the stars, and a keener brilliance to 
the moonbeams, now tremulous along the whole length of the 
glorious reflection in the water, as the light there was broken by 
the mild running of the ripples. Then the dew, tov, would fall 
from the flapping canvas and softly patter upon the decks in little 
showers. Our speed was slow, barely three miles an hour, yet still 
there was movement, and there were eddies and bubbles of fire to 
watch launching out in sparkles from the deep shadow of the 
counter; whilst after the stagnation of the afternoon it was 
pleasant to behold even the faint fluttering of the dog-vane on 
the rail, and listen to the chafing of the foot of the sails lifting off 
the stays and then sliding back as they came into the mast. I 
took a long look round with my mind full of the boat and of 
Pipes’ dismal notions about the fate of our friends and his unfor- 
tunate despondency and eccentricity of temper and behaviour, and 
by this time feeling somewhat drowsy—it was now eleven o’clock 
—I went down the companion ladder to my berth. 

I had no sooner undressed myself, however, and put my head 
upon the pillow, when the drowsiness passedaway. To begin with, 
it was extremely hot, almost unbearably so. The scuttle was 
open, but then the wind was right aft, and I could not feela 
breath of air come through the aperture. Then again, I got 
thinking about matters very well calculated to keep a man 
wakeful—the passage home; what sort of job we should make of 
the working of the ship with our small and discontented crew; 
Pipes’ conduct, and whether he was likely to develop symptoms 
that would render him unfit to have charge of the ship ; and if so, 
what we should do, for I knew nothing whatever of navigation, 
and it was -not to be supposed that any man forward or the 
stewards could use a sextant. These and twenty other thoughts 
relating to our situation, to Miss Agnes, to our missing friends, 
came in the wake of the heat to keep me in a fever; and it must 
have been past twelve when I finally fell asleep, my last recollected 
thought being whether Pipes would have the good sense to arouse 
me in order to get some rest for himself, and stop, by slumber, 
the simmering of his poor old worried brain. 

I was disturbed by my name being called. My berth was in 
darkness, but there was a light in the cabin, and against that 
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background I saw a figure standing in the doorway. I was but 
half awake, and asked drowsily who that was. 

‘The steward,’ was the answer. 

‘ What’s the matter ?’ said I, sitting up. ‘Does the captain 
want me to relieve him ?’ 

‘I’ve come to tell you,’ replied the steward, ‘ that we can’t find 
the captain nowhere. We've searched for him high and low, and 
the fear is that he’s thrown himself overboard.’ 

This found me broad awake in a breath. I sprang out of my 
bunk and clothed myself rapidly, whilst I plied the steward with 
questions. ‘ What time is it?’ 

‘ About a quarter past one, sir.’ 

‘ When was the captain last seen ?’ 

‘Why, at about a quarter to one o'clock.’ 

¢ Where, man, where ?’ 

‘On the quarter-deck, certainly. The Finn was at the wheel. 
He asked the captain’s leave to go forward. The captain guv 
leave and took the helm whilst the Finn went. When the Finn 
came back the wheel was desarted and the captain gone.’ 

‘Gone where ?’ 

‘Why, that’s it, sir.’ 

I paused a moment. The night was still very quiet ; the ship 
perfectly steady ; through the dark orifice of the open scuttle no 
sound came, save the tinkling noise of the little ripples thrown 
backwards from the gently pushing stem and washing along the 
vessel’s sides. 

*Do you mean to tell me,’ I said, ‘that if the captain had 
thrown himself overboard, the splash made by his body would not 
have been heard ?’ 

‘Heard by who?’ 

‘By whoever was awake.’ 

‘ Well, sir, me and the cook was asleep to begin with; we lay 
close against the long-boat, for we reckoned that to be all the 
look-out that was necessary in weather of this kind. We heard 
no splash. Grondhal, he says he went into the forecastle, and 
was there about five minutes. If the captain chucked himself 
overboard then, it’s not likely the Finn would have heard him.’ 

I could not doubt from the man’s voice and manner that he 
honestly believed that Pipes had made away with himself; and when 
I recalled the old fellow’s heavy depression, his singular behaviour, 
how he had allowed the loss of his passengers and men to prey 
upon his mind, the misgiving that he might have committed 
suicide became a conviction, and half wild with agitation—for if 
Pipes were gone, what was to become of the ship? how were we 
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to find our way across the sea ?—I pushed past the steward and 
ran up the companion ladder. 

There had been no change in the weather since I left the deck. 
The light breeze was blowing astern, the heavens were clear and 
brilliant with stars from sea line to sea line, here and there upon 
the waters a little space of phosphorus flashed fitfully; but the 
beautiful crystal moonshine had drawn off, and the orb hung red 
waning in the west with a pinkish trickling reflection under her 
that, quiet and fine as the night was, gave the ocean that way a 
wild look. Spite of the stars, therefore, the gloom was deep; the 
ocean seemed to have blackened and to have hove its shadow into 
the atmosphere ; the ship was a dark outline with her sails spread- 
ing out wan to the stars; but whatever stood against the luminaries 
sparkling white low down over the sea came out in a sharp con- 
figuration; one saw the quarter-boats, the lower portion of the 
shrouds with the stars betwixt the squares of the ratlines, and the 
like all very plain, and nothing to my sight was distincter than 
the form of the Finn gripping the wheel, with his head and body 
down to the waist towering a clear outline against the fine dusk 
beyond the taffrail. 

There were some figures talking together just before the main- 
mast; when I arrived on deck they came aft. They were the two 
seamen, the cook and the under-steward, so that the Finn being at 
the wheel and the eteward by my side, everybody, with the excep- 
tion of Miss Agnes, had turned out. I was about to step up to 
Grondbal when these men came about me. I exclaimed, ‘I say, 
men, the steward tells me your captain’s missing. If that’s so, no 
worse job could have happened. Have you searched everywhere 
for him ?’ 

‘ Everywhere, sir,’ said Nipper. 

‘In his cabin?’ 

‘Ay, and in all the empty cabins likewise,’ exclaimed the 
steward. ‘The completest search was made before you was called. 
We've looked into the quarter-boats, we have overhauled the half- 
deck, the long-boat, wherever there was a hole for a man to hide 
himself in, for there’s no harm now in saying that when we was all 
roused up and understood that Captain Pipes was a-missing, we 
agreed that the loss of his two boats and the people in ’em had 
disordered his intellects, and so we sarched about as we would for 
a man who'd act as a hinfant, and conceal himself there’s no telling 
in what queer place.’ 

‘ There’s no denying that his head was touched by the loss of 
his passengers and crew,’ said Nipper. 

‘I said all along he’d fallen daft,’ remarked Eye. 
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‘Daft ain’t the word,’ said the cook. ‘I’ve watched him from 
the galley door stan’in’ and muttering to himself for half an hour 
at a stretch, and castin’ sidelong looks at the sea, as though he 
was only waiting for a chance to chuck himself over the side.’ 

‘Is that what you all think he has done?’ I exclaimed. 

‘ Why, yes,’ answered the cook: ‘if he wasn’t over the side he’d 
be aboard, and he ain’t aboard, J’l/ swear.’ 

‘He’s committed suicide and drownded hisself,’ said Eye. 

‘Yes, he has gone to lie in Abraham’s hosom,’ said the German 
under-steward. ‘ He shomped overboard and is det ash pork.’ 

I was more disgusted and amazed by the men’s indifference 
than their speech. They might have expressed themselves bluntly 
and even coarsely about their captain’s disappearance, and yet 
have shown by something in their manner that they were im- 
pressed by it and puzzled, and in a measure troubled by what it 
might turn out to signify as regarded the safety of the ship, and 
so forth. But these fellows spoke as-if they were talking of a hen 
or pig that was missing. I turned from them and walked aft to 
the Finn, but they all followed and stood near the wheel with me. 
There was not light enough to see the face by. All one saw was 
the pallid glimmer of it. The sheen off the binnacle card came 
no higher -than Grondhal’s breast, and he looked down at us from 
the gloom above it with a gleam where his eyes were, and his 
countenance thickened up into shadow by his cap and straggling 
hair and the littleness of his lineaments in the dusky frame of flesh 
and bone around them. 

‘The steward has just called me to say that the captain is 
missing,’ I exclaimed addressing him. ‘What can you tell us 
about this extraordinary and dreadful thing ?’ 

¢‘Ashk me questions,’ said he, not uncivilly, and in a quiet 
voice; ‘I am a bod hond at yarning in Anglish.’ 

‘What was the captain doing before you requested to be 
relieved at the wheel ?’ 

‘He vos shtanding dere,’ he answered, removing one hand 
from the wheel to point to a part of the rail abreast of where we 
were, ‘ looking over inter der vater.’ 

‘What did you say to him?’ 

‘I say, “Shkipper, can I be relieved a minute ash I vants to go 
forward?” I say, und he come up at vonce und take hold of der 
wheel und shay “ You can go forward.”’ 

‘ How long were you forward ?’ 

‘ About five minutes.’ 

‘Did you go into the forecastle ?’ 
‘Yash; I was dere two or tree minutes.’ 
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‘And you heard nothing ?’ 

‘ Notting.’ 

‘Who could hear in the fo’ksle?’ here interrupted the cook. 
‘If me and the steward sleeping on deck wasn’t disturbed by 
the splash, what sort o’ sound could it ha’ been to reach the 
fo’ksle ?’ 

‘And when you came on deck?’ said I, proceeding with my 
questions. 

‘Ven I comes on deck I valks aft und finds der wheel mit 
nobody at it. I says to myshelf “ De shkipper hov gone below.” 
But I tinks it strange dat he leave der ship to shteer herself.’ 

‘Was she in the wind? had she rounded to? how was she 
going?’ 

‘Der helm vos amidships und she vos heading straight, der 
vind blowing true over dere toffrail.’ 

‘What first gave you the idea,’ I asked, ‘that the captain had 
committed suicide ? ’ 

The steward broke in: ‘I can answer that, sir. It might have 
been five or six minutes after Grondhal here had returned to the 
wheel that I woke up, and feeling a bit peckish I thought I'd go 
into the pantry for a biscuit. Well, seeing nobody but Grondhal 
aft, I steps up to him and he told me the yarn he’s given you in 
his answers. Thinking it queer that the captain should let the 
ship drive along with no one to steer her or look after her, I goes 
below, and, noticing that his cabin door was open, I peeped in and 
saw he wasn’t there. Then I looks into the other berths, and, there 
being no signs of him below, I goes back to Grondhal, and after a 
few words I run forrards and calls the others, and we all turned to 
and sarched high and low; which being done and nothen resultin’, 
I then thinks proper to wake you up and tell you what our notions 
is.’ 

‘It’s no notions,’ said Eye; ‘it’s the truth, mate. The cap’n’s 
jumped overboard and drowned hisself. *Splain the bloomin’ job 
in any other way if you can.’ 

I walked forward some distance to get clear of these men in 
order to think. Had there been foul play? The story told by the 
steward seemed straightforward enough; his assurance that he and 
the cook were asleep near the long-boat when Grondhal came for- 
ward, I believed; and it was impossible to doubt that the other 
three men who formed the watch below were turned in in the fore- 
castle at the time. (I should here say that the German under- 
steward now slept forward.) If, then, Pipes had been made away 
with, the Finn was his murderer—that is to say, he had been alone 
in the crime. The man was villain enough to be capable of such 
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a deed, I was sure; but then, iad he pluck enough for the job? 
He knew Pipes carried a piste! in his bosom, and judging from the 
manner in which he had staggered and cowered away before it, 
and from the ashen terror that had come into his face on that 
occasion, | gravely questioned whether he would have had spirit 
enough even to lift his hand before the old man whilst he went 
armed. Then there was another consideration: if the Finn had 
thrown the captain into the sea, it seemed certain that on so still 
a night as that was the splash of the body would have aroused the 
cook or the steward; besides that, the old man would have cried 
out as he was hurled over the rail, and when he came to the 
surface he might have cried out again, for the ship was moving 
very slowly, and his cries from the water would have been very 
audible; whereas, if he had committed suicide, then, with the 
cunning of insanity, he would let himself down gently in‘o the sea, 
guessing that the noise of a loud splash, such as his body must 
make, would arouse the sleepers on deck—if indeed he suspected 
that the men were sleeping—and bring them after him. 

Maybe it was the recoil of every instinct in me from the notion 
that murder had been done that made me eager and willing to 
suppose that poor old Pipes had destroyed himself. I recalled his 
strange manners, his unbearable temper, and then his broken-down 
spirits, his vacant stare, his fits of doggedness followed by passages 
of irresolution, and how I had found him on that night in his 
cabin wide awake and brooding instead of being turned in and 
asleep. I say I recalled these and other points, and everything I 
remembered of his behaviour since that business of the wreck 
helped to persuade me that if the old seaman were really out of 
the ship, he had taken advantage of the Finn going forward and 
of his being alone on deck to slip overboard and drown himself. 

But I confess that after the first shock of the news had passed 
from me, and I had spent some time in thinking how Pipes’ dis- 
appearance was to be accounted for, the consideration that the 
ship was now without a captain, without anybody on board capable 
of navigating her, that here were Miss Agnes and I in the middle 
of a vast sea with no other associates than three seamen, two of 
whom were certainly ruffians—I mean Grondhal and Eye; Nipper 
had so far given me no occasion to think very ill of him—and 
three ‘ idlers,’ as they are called, all of them possessed of mean 
and untrustworthy character: I say the consideration of these 
things, along with the fears that arose in me as to how now our 
voyage was to progress and what was to be the issue of it, took 
such a hold that it seemed immaterial whether Pipes had been 
murdered or whether he had committed- suicide: it was enough 
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that he was out of the ship; and when I thought of it a bitter 
sense of helplessness fell upon me, such as you may understand if 
you will but put yourself in my place in imagination, and think of 
yourself as standing upon the quarter-deck of that ship with the 
reddish moon waning on the port beam, and making immeasurable 
the appearance of the ocean glooming out to the blood-like trickle 
under the orb that way, and the sails rising dim and faint to the 
stars, and the soft wind breathing low through the rigging as it 
blew warm as the breath over the taffrail—such as you may under- 
stand, I say, when to this picture you add the uncertainty and fear 
inspired by the spacious leagues of sea stretching out into the 
indigo of the sky, the helplessness of the girl dependent upon you, 
the characters of the men with whom you are thrown. 


Cuarter XXXVI. 


1 SEARCH THE SHIP. 


Ir was the feeling of helplessness I have just written about 
that determined me to search the ship myself. It was all very 
well for the men to say they had looked everywhere; but if their 
hunt had had no more spirit than their language had shown con- 
cern for the captain’s disappearance, then, to be sure, another and 
a most careful exploration would be needful before I could satisfy 
myself that the worst had befallen the poor old man. The crew 
still hung about the wheel conversing. I was not well enough 
acquainted with the construction of the vessel’s interior to be able 
to undertake a search over her so as to content me; I therefore 
walked up to the men and said, ‘ My lads, I should like to have 
another look for the captain. I don’t doubt you made a close 
inspection; but the loss of the master of this ship must prove a 
very serious thing to all on board by depriving us of a navigator ; 
and before, therefore, we make up our minds that he is out of the 
vessel, we might as well turn to and have another good overhaul of 
her ; for there’s no telling what place you may have overlooked, 
nor in what strange hole or nook, supposing him to have been 
mad as you believe, he may have hidden himself.’ 

‘Mishter Aubyn’s quite right,’ exclaimed the Finn. ‘Did you 
go inter der hold? Did you look inter der shain-lockers? Huv 
you been inter der after-peak ?’ 

‘What’s the good of looking into such places as them ?’ said 
the steward contemptuously, pulling out a pipe and striking a 
match, the flame of which from the hollow of his hand threw its 
light upon the face of the Finn, who instantly reared himself with 
a backward movement from the wheel to get away from it. 
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‘De captain’s det ash pork, dat’s vat J shay,’ exclaimed the 
German under-steward. 

‘Any way,’ said I, ‘I mean to search the ship to make sure ; 
and I should be glad if one of you would lend mea hand to do so.’ 

‘T’ll go along with you,’ said Nipper, after a few moments’ 
pause all round. ‘Steward, where’s the lantern you used ?’ 

‘You'll find it in the pantry,’ answered the steward, who had 
seated himself on the grating, and was there smoking compla- 
cently and swinging his legs. ‘ You’re bound on a useless errand, 
Mr. Aubyn. Ye’ll find nothing living below unless it’s rats.’ A 
low hoarse laugh broke from the Finn at this. ‘Captain Moses 
Pipes has committed suicide by castin’ his body overboard, as 
sartin as that there red hobject out yonder’s the moon.’ 

‘ Shtill dere’s no harm lookin’ for ’im,’ said Grondhal. 


I walked to the companion, and Nipper followed me. As we 


went down the steps I told him we had best begin with the cabin 
and examine all the berths there, as though in fact ours was the 
first search ; for the manner in which the steward had answered 
the Finn’s question whether the hold, chain-lockers, and other 
places had been looked into satisfied me that the hunt the men 
had made must have been a very short and narrow one, maybe 
because they all believed the captain was overboard. Nipper 


fetched and lighted the lantern, and we went along the rows of 
berths, taking them one by one, and moving very quietly and 
speaking in whispers, as I did not want Miss Agnes to catch scent 
of what had happened until the night was gone and daylight was 
in the air to take courage from and hope. It made one mournful 
enough to see all the belongings of those friends and companions 
of ours who had rowed away to the wreck, scattered about the 
berths as though the owners were on deck and would come below 
shortly. In the Inglefields’ cabin there were a handglass and a 
pair of ivory-backed brushes, looking as if they had been put down 
in a hurry—I can’t tell you why; but tha® was their suggestion 
to me, and in a flash up stood the stout figure of Mrs. Inglefield, 
and I saw her backing and filling before the glass as she figged 
herself out for the strange and miserable excursion to the hull. 
One found dresses, too, hanging up here, and the Colonel’s coats 
and trousers; and under the bunks and in corners of the berth 
there were portmanteaus, bonnet-boxes, trunks, and so forth. It 
was the same with Edwards’ and Hornby’s berths, and the com- 
partments in which the mates had slept; they were all as they 
had been left, and there was something so natural and lifelike 
about these interiors, their aspect—with a coat thrown into a 
bunk, a pair of shoes on the deck, an open book, the unmade bed 
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of one of the mates with the indent of his form fresh upon it—I 
say their aspect so persuaded one that their occupants had only 
just quitted them, that I positively found it harder to realise the 
loss of Mr. Edwards and the others, stale as that loss now was, 
than that Captain Pipes had disappeared. 

He was assuredly in none of these berths, nor in his own ; yet 
the search here caused me to take notice of one fact: that there were 
very many valuable things amongst the luggage belonging to the 
missing party. As an instance, I saw in Edwards’ berth, with its 
lid raised—whether so left, or whether since done, I could not say 
—a very costly and beautiful dressing-case, that literally shone in 
the lantern light with its gold mountings: all that he had for his 
toilet use was equally valuable in its way: and when I observed 
that Hornby appeared to be pretty nearly as well off in such fop- 
pish elegancies; and when I considered the jewellery the ladies 
had no doubt brought with them, and the value of the contents of 
the boxes and portmanteaus, taking them all round, including my 
own baggage, for I was not wholly destitute either—why, faith, 
the sense of the character of the fellows who formed the crew of 
the ship came upon me with a harder blow than the thought 
had yet administered, and a mighty misgiving seized me that 
Miss Agnes and I had only been preserved from going on board the 
wreck with our friends in order that we might encounter experi- 
ences of another, and as it might turn out a worse, kind yet than 
that hull had been the theatre of. 

However, I took care to preserve a composed face and to talk 
very quietly to Nipper, whom I was by no means unwilling to 
think well of, though one could never guess how the influence of 
the others might work in him. 

‘We may as well make an effectual search of the ship,’ said I. 
‘I may take it that the men didn’t hunt very far.’ 

‘Why, no,’ he replied; ‘ the two stewards overhauled these 
here berths, and the ‘rest looked about the decks. Since he’s not 
in the cabin, I don’t think you'll find him anywhere else; but I’m 
quite willing to help you to search; for as you say, if the captain’s 
gone, it'll be a bad job, as we don’t want no—’ he checked himself 
with a hurried glance round, and, holding up the lantern, said in a 
different voice, ‘ Where shall we look next, sir?’ 

‘We may as well try the lazarette, I answered. 

The hatch leading into this part of the hold was under the 
after table. It was closed, and it was impossible to suppose that 
if Pipes had descended through it he could have closed it after 
him. But then I was resolved to examine every part of the 
ship. I had made up my mind to consider the old fellow as mad 
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and extremely cunning, and until I was certain he was not in the 
vessel I determined to act upon this theory of him and to omit 
no hole or corner. Nipper dropped below first, and I followed and 
found myself in a compartment well stocked with provisions for the 
ship’s use, casks, coils of rope, and so forth. It was extremely hot 
down here, and after crawling and peering about for a few minutes 
my underclothes were soaked through with perspiration. The 
lantern-light flung many a fantastic shadow on the skin of the 
ship, and often I’d catch myself starting at what exactly resembled 
the outline of a human form skimming along the sides, or over- 
head, whilst I’d see Nipper’s eyes gleaming like embers in the 
shine upon his face, as he’d come to a sudden stand with a fearful 
stare abreast of him, or into a dead black corner over my shoulder. 
The belief that the skipper was drowned caused the search for him 
in the ship’s dark inside to put a fancy of ghosts into Nipper’s 
head: I am pretty sure of that; his eye was bright with super- 
stition ; and he never shoved his nose round a coil of warp, or 
peered over between a couple of casks, without suggesting by his 
manner that if a phantom suddenly uprose, he was always stand- 
ing by to sing out and run away, though the apparition would be 
nothing more than he expected. 

The skipper was not in the lazarette, and we were pleased 
enough to scramble out of the place, I to escape the intolerable 
heat, and Nipper because there remained so much less of the ship 
to explore. There was a door in the cabin bulkhead that led to 
the half-deck, and from this place the ’tween-decks lay right away 
open, a long clear sweep of empty space, to as far as the forecastle 
bulkhead. The light breeze held everything steady on deck: the 
ship floated without a creak or a strain upon the smooth water: 
and the silence along the cavernous interior, with the shadows 
drawing away from the pale glare of the lantern into an ebony 
darkness that prevented one from imagining to what distance this 
hollow space penetrated, could not have been profounder had the 
ship been resting, a green and glimmering phantom, upon her 
keel five thousand fathoms deep. 

We walked along, nothing \stirring but our shadows in the 
swing of the lantern-light and dusky flittings upon the skin or 
walls of the ship, past the mainmast, and chain-lockers and pump- 
casing, till we were stopped by the forecastle bulkhead; then we 
returned and went down into the hold by a stanchion with bits of 
steps nailed to it, and here we found ourselves atop of the ballast 
that was piled up in a great mound, the summit of which came 
close to the deck. It consisted of river shingle and big lumps of 
stone, and looked by the light we bore a mountainous mass of stuff. 
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‘There’s no signs of him hereabouts,’ said Nipper, holding the 
lantern high and’ peering round. 

‘We'll go right aft first,’ I answered after a long survey of as 
much of the surface of the ballast as I could see; and down we 
trudged, gritting and crunching to the after-hold that was full of 
old lumber, warps, dunnage, and the like. We were deep in the 
water here, with the kelson close under our feet and the sternpost, 
with the rudder hanging just beyond, against our ears, so to speak ; 
yet the stillness was unbroken; it was wonderful; it made me 
contrast it in fancy with the roaring, boiling, crashing sounds one 
would hear in this place in a gale of wind, the shock and wrench 
of the surge-beaten rudder, the creaking, grinding, and straining 
of massive timbers, above all the wildness and fierceness of the 
movements of this extreme end of the hull now flung up to the 
brow of a towering sea, and now let fall into a hollow that lifted 
the white water swelling to the main brace bumpkins. 

‘Hush!’ cried Nipper, standing stock still, and squinting peat 
the lantern with rounded eyes at a huge warp. 

‘ What do you hear?’ I exclaimed, instantly excited. 

‘Hell alive! what’s a-coming !’ he yelled, making a spring 
backwards that would have stretched him flat but for his plumping 
with his stern against the mizzenmast. 

As he shrieked, out jumped from I can’t tell you where five or 
six enormous rats; they skurried past me, one slinging clean 
between my legs, bolted up the ballast, and in a breath were lost 
in the darkness. The light may have magnified them; or maybe 
it was my own alarm; but I protest as they fled by they looked 
more like young cats than rats. I have a greater horror of these 
animals than of anything else that moves on four feet; and for 
fear that there might be more of them knocking about, I called to 
Nipper to bear a hand and bring the lantern along, and made all 
the haste I could to overhaul this after-hold for any signs of 
Captain Pipes. 

‘He’s not in the ship, sir; you may be sure of that; he was 
made daft by the loss of his passengers and men, and has chucked 
himself overboard,’ exclaimed Nipper, whose nerves had received 
a shock, and who was anxious to cut this hunt short. 

‘I fear that it is as you say,’ I replied. ‘But since we're 
below we may as well look forward; it won’t take us long to do 
so; and if he’s not there then we can have no further doubt as to 

-what’s become of him.’ 

Making no answer to this, he led the way forward, and I went 
stum bling over the ballast close behind him so as to get all the 
benefit I could out of the lantern he held. We went down the 
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pebbly and stony slope into the fore-peak, which we found half full 
of coal, along with a heap of odds and ends which there is no 
need to particularise. I stood looking and looking, but the place 
was as vacant of Captain Pipes as the other parts of the vessel 
were, and with a sudden sinking of the heart, accompanied by a 
feeling of consternation, I climbed the stanchion leading to the 
fore-hatch and gained the ’tween decks. 

I cannot say that I had begun this search with the belief that 
Pipes had hidden himself; yet I had undertaken it not without 
a kind of hope; therefore I was sensible of great disappointment 
now that we had explored every part of the vessel, including the 
chain-lockers ; for I should have said that we peeped into them 
before we went into the after-hold; and this emotion revived in 
me with threefold power that depressing feeling of helplessness 
which had seized me when I had moved away from the men and 
stood alone looking out upon the dark sea. We entered the cabin 
to get on deck as all the hatches were covered, and Nipper extin- 
guished the lantern and replaced it in the steward’s pantry. 
When I reached the deck I found the men where I had left them, 
gathered about the wheel, that was still grasped by Grondhal ; 
they looked as though they were waiting for me to arrive and 
tell them the result of my search. 

The moon had vanished, but the dusk was finer and clearer 
than it had been when she was sinking; one could see outlines 
plainer ; there was even a kind of sharpness in the edges of the 
sails spreading out square and dim into the darkness, and I could 
faintly make out the faces of the men. Many of the stars shone 
with the brilliance and ardency of fire, and the breeze still blew 
mild and steady, gushing softly out of the gloom astern into the 
canvas, and giving the ship way enough for her to thread the 
broken starlight in the water beyond her counter with a vein of 
green sparkles. 

‘Well, sir, no luck, I allow?’ exclaimed the steward, rising 
as I approached from the grating and coming close to hear me. 

‘No,’ said I; ‘ Captain Pipes is not in the ship.’ 

The Finn gave a grunt that might have signified anything ; 
and the under-steward cried, ‘ Det ash pork ; dat’s vot J shay,’ 
‘Where did you look, Charley?’ inquired Eye, addressing 
Nipper. : 
‘Look ?’ exclaimed Nipper. ‘Why, wherever a chap could 
shove his nose.’ 
‘I suppose you're satisfied now, sir, said the cook to me in his 
usual sulky voice. ‘ You're willin’ to believe your own eyes, anyhow.’ 
I took no notice of this, and, addressing them generally, eaid: 
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* Well, the captain’s gone ; there’s no doubt about that; and here 
we are without a head, without a navigator. Is there any man 
among you that can use a sextant ?’ 

There was no reply, though I saw Nipper shake his head. 

‘I’m no sailor, as you know,’ I continued, ‘and have no know- 
ledge of navigation. I understand dead reckoning, and might 
make shift to shove the ship along for a port by means of the 
log , 

‘But what port are we a-goin’ to be bound to?’ interrupted 
the cook. ‘I’ve had enough of able seaman’s work. J signed for 
the galley, and as this here ship’s turned out the most sickening 
job as ever a man had anything to do with, I’m for cutting the 


bloomin’ woyage short, leaving nowt but the tail and chuckin’ the 
head and shoulders overboard.’ 


‘We couldn’t do better,’ said I. 

‘It vas me ash recommended der shkipper to shteer for Per- 
nambuco—you remember, Mishter Aubyn?’ exclaimed the Finn 
from the gloom into which he.towered at the wheel. ‘ Dat vara 
because ve vos very shorthonded. Vell, he tretten me vid his 
revolver’—here he gaveagrim unpleasant chuckle—‘ und say he vould 
carry der ship to England. Dot vould not be treating us ash men, 
by Gott. But he has trowned himshef und ve are our 6wn mash- 
ters und can stheer der ship to hell if so be ash dat course please us.’ 

Eye and the under-steward and the cook laughed loudly. Well I 
remember that harsh mirth and the uncanny echo of it as it floated 
forward on the breeze and came down out of the hollowed sails. 

‘That port may suit you, Grondhal,’ said Nipper; ‘but I’m 
for steering for some place where life ain’t all pusperation, and 
where, when you're tired of dancing, there’s no pitchforks to compel 
ye to go on cuttin’ capers.’ 

‘For God’s sake, men, let’s discuss this matter seriously,’ I 
exclaimed, afraid that if they got joking about it they would fall 
into a reckless and audacious vein and settle upon some scheme of 
a desperate nature: for I well knew what sailors are, and how 
‘chaff’ amongst them will lead to horseplay, and horseplay to 
defiant resolutions which carry them heaven knows where when 
they are free, as these fellows were, to follow their own inclina- 
tions. ‘If you'll tell me to what port you're all agreed we ought 
to carry the vessel, I'll go below and consult the chart and see if I 
can make out a course to the place.’ 


‘What’s the nearest port—that’s the question ?’ grumbled the 
cook. 


‘Vy, Pernambuco. Sphlit my vind, Joseph, you ought to 
know dat, man,’ exclaimed Grondhal. 
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‘Then let’s steer for Pernambuco: that’s what I say!’ cried 
the cook. ‘I’m sick of the woyage. I’m sick of the ship. I’m 
sick of the sea; and I’m for getting ashore as fast as hever we can 
get the wind to blow this cussed old hooker along.’ 

‘1’m for Pernambuco too,’ said Nipper. ‘There’s no call to 
go on mucking about strivin’ to sail the ship to England, when 
we can make a quick and heasy job of it by headin’ her to the 
westwards.’ 

‘What about the salwage?’ exclaimed Eye. 

‘Salvage!’ answered the steward: ‘there’s no salvage here, 
mate. You'll only be a sailing of the ship you belong to, doin’ of 
your duty by her: there’d be no saving of her. Think of Eye 
talkin’ of salvage!’ and he burst into a laugh. 

‘Den are ve all agreed to shail to Pernambuco ?’ demanded 
Grondhal. 

There was a general affirmative murmur. 

‘Den praps Mishter Aubyn vill not mind going below,’ con- 
tinued the Finn, speaking very civilly, ‘ und look at der chart, und 
find out der course.’ 

*Tll do the best I can in that way,’ I replied: ‘and whilst I’m 
below will you settle among yourselves how the work of the ship 
is to be carried on ? So far as I am concerned, I am completely at 
your service for any duties I am capable of performing. I will 
keep watch, pull and haul, go aloft and do what I can.’ 

‘Yes, we'll talk that business over whilst you’re below, sir,’ 
said Nipper. 

I walked to the companion hatch. In the act of descending 
I heard Eye exclaim, ‘ It’s tiring work discussin’ politics in a man’s 
watch below. I wonder what sort o’ flavey the cabin brandy’s 
got?’ I paused to hear what followed. The cook said, ‘ What 
d’ye need to schreech out your notions for, you blazin’ fool? d’ye 
want ’em to hear you in the City o’ London? what’s left of the 
cabin lush is to be quietly habstracted, I guess, and let them as 
is out of the ship get the benefit of having drunk it. Eh, 
steward ?’ 

There was a short laugh, and then Grondhal said something 
about Pernambuco; on which I descended into the cabin. 


(To be continued.) 














The SBeneral. 


WE were sitting over our walnuts and wine. The ladies had gone, 
and the doctor became more and more reticent. Either his heart 
was in the drawing-room, or he was sleepy or dreaming. His 
usual conversational powers had quite deserted him. 

‘Wake up, doctor,’ said mine host, a fine old English gentle- 
man, of portly presence, lord of the manor, J.P., D.L., chairman of 
the Board of Guardians, and what not. He shoved the decanter 
to the doctor’s elbow as he spoke. 

The doctor passed the wine untouched. 

‘I was thinking,’ he replied; and I thought I detected the 
glisten of half a tear in his eye. 

‘ You're not in the blues, doctor; on Christmas Eve, too,’ put 
in Sir Robert, cheerily. 

‘Not so bad as that, I hope,’ replied the doctor, smiling ; 
‘but seven years ago to-night a curious incident happened to me, 
and never has Christmas Eve come round since but I have got 
musing over it. The worst of it is it’san unfinished story. It’s a 
mystery, like the mystery of “ Edwin Drood,” or “ The Man in the 
Iron Mask,” or the ghost that appeared to Lord Lyttelton, and 
lacks the conclusion that shall unravel the whole.’ 

‘A story, a Christmas story!’ we all shouted, and Sir Robert 
was loudest of all. ‘It’s my first Christmas in England for just 
thirty years,’ he added apologetically, ‘and many’s the time I’ve 
thought, if God spared my life, I would return to the old country, 
if it were only to gaze on snow-clad hills and sit among friends 
at a Yule-tide feast and hear a good Christmas yarn. Outside 
Jack Frost bids fair to nip his own fingers with cold; inside’s a 
fire, a dinner, and good company, and now here’s a story—the 
thing’s complete.’ 

‘The story, the story!’ we shouted in chorus. 

‘ Fire away, doctor!’ said Sir Robert, the Indian hero, whose 
name had become a household word for splendid deeds in half a 
dozen campaigns. 

‘ Well, I don’t mind,’ said the doctor ; ‘ but remember it’s only 
half a tale. Don’t scold me when I pull up short: there’s no 
finish to it.’ 

‘We'll finish it for you,’ I said, laughing. 

‘So we will,’ cried all. ‘At any rate, we'll try to guess the 
sequel.’ 
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Sir Robert had his back to the merrily crackling log fire ; he 
was not yet seasoned to an English winter, so the warmest seat 
was his. We instinctively hitched up our chairs nearer to the 
doctor, and he, after a moment of hesitation, thus began :— 

‘ As I said before, it was seven years ago to-night. But if I 
am to begin at the beginning I must go back several weeks. 

‘In the month of October, whether early or late I cannot re- 
member, I began to make a daily professional call in Barchester 
Square. Even then the glory of the square was fading; and now, 
after the lapse of only seven years, it has become the undisturbed 
possession of doctors, lawyers, city men, et hoc genus. But seven 
years ago there were still a few drops of the creme de la creme of 
society to be found there, and I was attending an old blue-blooded 
marquis—and too full-blooded to boot—who twenty years before 
had had a narrow escape of finding a seat in the Cabinet. For 
twenty years he had sulked in consequence, and his confirmed 
habit of sulkiness had superinduced a sedentary complaint which 
required, or the old sulks thought it required, a daily visit. 

‘It was a new beat to me then, and as I had to see him about 
seven o’clock, and as he was too sulky ever to invite me to dinner, 
although a yellow-legged footman invariably began a tattoo on 
the gong just as I left the door, I found it necessary to seek my 
dinner somewhere else. Even a doctor must eat—well, some- 
times.’ 

‘ You didn’t do badly to-night, doctor,’ I ventured to hint. 

‘I’ve been trying to overtake a year’s disturbed and broken 
meals,’ replied the doctor with a grim smile. ‘It’s a long leeway 
to make up, I can tell you. Well, perhaps some of you will 
laugh at my ignorance when I inform you that I had never heard 
of “Guarini’s” in my life, and stumbled on that famous old 
restaurant by accident. I need not describe the place, for 
although it has long been left stranded by the rapid changes that 
are ever going on in London, and which make one locality popular 
to-day and deserted to-morrow, still it enjoys a certain favour from 
old gentlemen of Conservative instincts, who, having discovered a 
comfortable berth, don’t care to quit it. It still maintains its 
half-club character. Its dinners are expensive, but notably good 
—not recherché, but well cooked—and its wines are, as ever, un- 
impeachable. Few young men are found there, and no ladies—I 
never saw a petticoat there all the time I used it—it’s out of their 
beat, and sombre. But for elderly bachelors, widowers content 
with a first experience, and women-haters in ordinary, who do not 
mind forking out the coin, there’s no place to beat it in the 
metropolis,’ 
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‘ Not a doubt of it,’ said a sallow-visaged guest who had not 
yet spoken, but who had never ceased peeling walnuts since the 
doctor began. 

A look of warm sympathy was interchanged between the 
doctor and the sallow-visaged guest: evidently both in their turn 
had made up a good deal of leeway at Guarini’s; at any rate, 
memory was too strong for the doctor—he had to pause for a 
moment. 

‘Night after night I turned in at Gale Street, and the oftener I 
went the more was I pleased with my quarters. One Saturday— 
it was the first Saturday I ever took advantage of its proximity to 
the residence of the blue-blooded and too full-blooded marquis, for 
I generally steered straight home on that day—lI had a further 
engagement, so I stepped into Gale Street. 

‘The room was not quite so full as on other days, but there was 
a fair sprinkling of gentlemen ; some in evening dress, ready for 
the theatres, some in ordinary attire. 

‘Fritz, the German waiter, took my coat and hat, and I opened 
my napkin at the little table I always appropriated. 

‘¢ Ain’t the General agoing it?” whispered John to Fritz, as he 
presented me with a menu. 

‘« A whole pint,” replied Fritz in an undertone. 

‘“ Perhaps his birthday,” suggested John. 

*“ Or the anniversary of a victory,” suggested Fritz, and he 
began hummin# German Volkslieder—a trick he had fallen into 
when not busy. 

“‘¢ The General,” I said to myself, as I spooned away at my soup. 
*‘ Who's the General? Which is he?” 

‘I looked slowly round the room, and at once pitched on him. 
No mistaking that military air. He sat straight in his chair, 
looking every inch the soldier. A certain proud condescension 
became him marvellously well; and, in spite of the sternness of 
the mouth, the lips were mobile, and there was a benignant ex- 
pression in his face and eye that at once attracted me. “The 
idol of his men, no doubt,” I said to myself, “and a Rupert in the 
field.” 

*“ Who is the General?” I asked of John, as he cleared away 
preparatory to the next joint. 

*“°T don’t know, sir; he comes every Saturday—never misses.” 

* 6 No other day?” 

‘* Never knew him come any other day but Saturday since first 
he dined here, and that’s five years ago; and he’s never missed 
coming all that time on a Saturday.” 

‘¢¢ Why do you call him the General ? ” 
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«JT don’t exactly know, sir; it’s a name as was give him by a 
gentleman as sat at this next table—more in fun than in earnest— 
a long while back, and we've called him the General ever since. 
It’s the only name he goes by in this establishment. From the 
manager downward he’s not known by no other.” 

‘* Do you mean tosay that that is all you know of him at the 
end of five years?” I said in wonderment. 

‘“ That’s all; except that he’s a easy gentleman to attend on, 
and allus has his sixpence ready when he’s done. But he’s awful 
particular about his dinner—and his wine.” 

‘A gourmand ?” I asked, in an undertone. 

‘<¢ Never a smaller eater comes into this establishment, and 
almest a teetotaller; only drinks claret, and but a glass or two of 
that.. But he'll have the best or none. We knows his habits as 
well as if he were a pet guinea-pig,” replied John, dropping his 
voice. Even John felt the figure was slightly too familiar for a 
man with so distinguished an air. 

‘ Somehow my eye was fascinated. I couldn’t help looking at 
the man who had dined at that table every Saturday for five years, 
and had never once turned up between times; a man whose real 
name and title nobody knew, and who yet gave one the un- 
mistakable impression of being somebody out of the common 
ruck. I found myself stealthily taking in his points. A tightly 
fitting frock-coat, a pretty high stock—linen, so far as visible, 
spotless—no ring on the finger, but a delicate hand, a wide fore- 
head, a slightly peaked nose, a clean-shaven face except for a 
cropped moustache, and a somewhat weak chin—yes, the chin was 
the weak point of the face: over all an expression of fine reserve. 

‘The next Saturday I found myself unconsciously awaiting the 
appearance of the “ General.” He came in almost as soon as I had 
sat down. He walked to his seat with a fine and easy carriage, 
gave a kindly condescending nod to the waiter, and took five 
minutes over his menu. Then he gave his orders; I could just 
catch the tone of his voice—it was well balanced, and deliberate. 

*“¢ One who mixes in the ‘ higher suckles’ of society, as some 
one says, in some book I’ve read,” I whispered to myself. 

‘I sometimes wondered on these Saturday nights what it was 
that impelled me to take such a profound interest in a stranger. 
I had often made surmises about the antecedents of people I met 
in railway carriages, or at the opera, or patients who came to my 
consulting-rooms—although some of their antecedents were pro- 
fessionally patent to me! But this was a curiosity of a different 
kind. It was a fascination. If he stirred his little finger I seemed 
to make a note of it; if he lifted his glass I mentally jotted the 
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act down. The easy well-bred way in which he played with his 
gold toothpick—that also I never failed to make a memorandum 
of. As for him, he seemed to observe nobody. If curiosity came 
under the pharmacopceia, the apothecary would have made nothing 
by him from year’s end to year’s end. If he looked round it was 
in a leisurely fashion, and with such a purely universal air that it 
seemed to reprimand my own inquisitiveness. If anything, he had 
a slightly bored look. 

‘Five years, and nobody knows what heis! That was what 
stumped me. I had never heard of such a thing before. 

‘« Toes he ever bring a friend with him? ” I once asked of John. 

‘ss The General, do you mean?” 

¢ Yes,” 

‘“ Never once tomy knowledge, sir; he never spoke to no one 
as I knows on in the room ;” and John went on sweeping up the 
crumbs at the next table. 

‘¢¢ Which way does he come to dine ?” 

‘« Sharp from the left on the other side the Star Theatre,” said 
John, wearily. His curiosity had long expired. 

‘“ Which way does he go after he’s dined ?” 

‘“ Down by the Star Theatre, then sharp to the left,” said John, 
mechanically. ‘I’ve my own business to do,” he condescended to 
explain, with an air of superlative anxiety for the comfort of the 
habitués of Guarini’s restaurant in general—and myself in particular. 

‘« Yon mean he goes and comes exactly the same way ?” 

<“ That’s it, sir,” said John, blandly. 

<<“ You’ve a roundabout way of saying it,” I replied, somewhat 
irritated. But it was the paucity of the information that pro- 
voked me, not John’s assumption of conscientiousness in the 
discharge of duty. 

‘ One afternoon, I think it was a Monday, I was passing King 
George Parade at dark, just where the chief block in the traffic 
comes, when I saw by the gas jet in the centre of the cross-roads a 
sight that curdled my blood. A tall gentleman with his wife, and 
young daughter as I suppose, were crossing the street, amid a rush 
of wheels and stampede of horses, when the little girl took fright 
at a pair of bays in front, hesitated, and was instantly knocked 
over from behind. Her parents in front had not observedit. An 
omnibus, heavily freighted, was close upon her. As I have said, it 
was dark, and, even if the driver had seen her, I think it must 
have been too late to pull up. I made a dart forward, but was 
anticipated by an old crossing-sweeper, who seemed as agile as a 
cat, and nipped her up just in the nick of time. But he got a 
nasty knock on the head, which stunned him for a moment. 
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‘Meanwhile the mother and father, as white-faced as yonder 
snow, flew back to their child. 

‘ «“ Here’s a sovereign, my brave fellow,” said the gentleman with 
quivering lip; “it’s all I have at the moment on me, but if you'll 
come to me to-morrow—here’s my card—lI’ll prove to you what a 
father’s gratitude is.’ 

“ The sweeper looked up, gave an unmistakable start, and with- 
drew his outstretched hand. 

‘Even in his muffled-up face I could see a pallor that almost 
matched the lady’s face. 

‘« T only did my duty, sir!” he said, and turned away to pick 
up his broom. 

‘Those two have met before,” I said in an undertone. 

‘* You little know what doing your duty means to me and my 
wife,” cried the gentleman in the blankest astonishment. 

‘ A crowd was now gathered round. 

‘« Well, I’ll take your card, and maybe I’ll call in the morning, 
‘Not to speak of a muffler that went round his throat in many 
coils, he had a battered old overcoat on with the collar up, and a 
slouched cap, so there was really little chance for the gentleman 
to see what the face of the preserver of his child was like. But it 
was evident to me, as an interested onlooker, that the dilapidated- 
looking crossing-sweeper had particular reasons for desiring to 
avoid his glance. 

‘The next moment he had turned away and walked swiftly into 
the growing darkness. 

‘“ No doubt he’ll turn up,” said the gentleman, peering through 
the crowd into the darkness; “ but I wish I’d stuck to him. He 
seems a queer fellow. However, if he doesn’t call, I can always 
find him here.” 

‘Then he hailed a four-wheeler. They placed the little girl, 
whose clothes were draggled with mud, in it, stepped in after her, 
and then they too disappeared in the murky gloom. 

‘ And now it was my turn to give a start, for as the gentleman 
got into the cab—he half-turned his head—and the gas lamp shone 
straight into it, and r 

‘The General of course,’ cried the sallow-visaged guest, with 
the air of having made a discovery that only an extremely hard- 
headed man could have accomplished. 

‘Not a doubt about it. The same stern yet relenting expres- 
sion ; same square forehead; the same slightly peaked nose; the 
same——’ 
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‘ All right, go on,’ interrupted ‘mine host.’ ‘If it’s the same 
man, that’s all we want to know.’ 

‘JT should like to see the end of that,” I said to myself, as I 
went on my way. “ That’s only one chapter in a story that has a 
touch of tragedy in it. Never saw a crossing-sweeper refuse a 
sovereign before, and yet his hand was ready enough to take it 
before he saw the ‘ General’s* face. What’s more,” I said, and I 
said it aloud, slapping my knee as I walked, “ that crossing- 
sweeper doesn’t mean to follow up the address on that card to- 
morrow—no, nor next day, nor any other day this side Christmas.” 

‘I passed the Parade as usual the succeeding afternoon on my 
way to Barchester Square. I looked in every direction. 

‘There was no crossing-sweeper ; and I never saw him again in 
King George Parade. He had found another spot to carry on his 
deadly-lively occupation, and London is a big place, and once lose 
a man’s track and you're done for, so far as finding him again 
goes. 

‘* Another chapter ended in that story,” said I; and though I 
sometimes thought of the incident as I passed the familiar spot, 
my interest waned, as it was bound todo. There is some truth 
in Dickens’s remark that in London you can’t say you are forgotten 
when you are dead, for the simple reason that you were never 
remembered there. At any rate, one incident is ever coming atop 
of another in the metropolis, and each new flow of the daily tide 
wipes out the traces of the last.’ 

‘ But didn’t you see himagain? That would be too provoking,’ 
said Sir Robert. ‘I’m a great believer in the paltry proportions 
of this globe of ours, and I’ve seen nearly every quarter of it. But 
go where I will, I’m always knocking my head against fellows I 
never expected to see again.’ 

‘ Besides, I believe in animal magnetism, or mutual attraction, 
or electric sympathy, or whatever you call it,’ said the sallow-visaged 
guest. 

‘And I believe in coincidences,’ said the master of the house. 
‘ Indeed, I shouldn’t be surprised if the last chapter were completed 
to-night, and the mystery solved. Some one here may hold the 
mystic key. Who knows ?’ 

There was a hearty laugh at this, and when it had subsided the 
doctor went on. He told his story with a certain brusque brevity, 
that added much to the effect of his narrative. 

‘I did meet him again,’ he said quietly. 

‘ That’s right,’ put in Sir Robert, with a satisfied air, as if the 
story had been made to order like a suit of clothes, and had 
threatened not to fit quite so well as it ought to have done. 
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‘{t was at Bedminton Corner. I had a patient to meet in 
Farningham Row, and passing the Corner one afternoon several 
weeks later on, whom should I see sweeping away, or pretending to 
sweep—for the weather was perfect—but my old acquaintance. I 
say acquaintance, but that is scarcely the right word, for I had 
never spoken to him, and I don’t think he was aware of my existence. 

‘ Hillo!” I said, pulling up short. 

‘*«“ Right you are, sir,” he said, without looking up—he was too 
busy’ for that. 

«*s Weather dry,” I observed casually. 

‘So am I,” he assented, his professional instinct scenting 
money instantly. 

‘« That’s the fellow,” I thought, as I caught the sound of the 
old thick voice, for I wasn’t quite sure of his identity before, the 
night being dark and slightly foggy. 

‘* Cold, but freezing,” I added, to gain time. 

‘Don’t suit me. There’s too much ventilation in these ’ere 
garments o’ mine.” And to be sure he looked a forlorn spectacle, 
on closer scrutiny ; nothing but holes, hastily tagged together with 
string. In fact he seemed to be hung together with strings: a 
penknife would have brought him to pieces in half a jiffy. 

‘« Why, you must be half frozen,” I remarked. 

‘ By way of reply he was seized with a hollow hacking cough 
that for professional accuracy in depth and tone I have never heard 
exceeded by any crossing-sweeper or street-singer throughout the 
metropolis. Carefully and judiciously employed, that man’s fortune 
was assured. 

‘I gave him a cough-mixture prescription, written in pencil 
against a lamp post, and a shilling to buy it with. It was an 
acknowledgment of his ventriloquial powers. Maccabe was feeble 
in comparison.’ 

‘And did he try the physic?’ asked the curate, in a deeply 
sympathetic voice. 

The doctor looked at him fora moment. ‘Sir, if you were not 
a teetotaller I would ask you to allow me to drink your health. 
Your interrogation reflects lustre on your profession.’ 

‘But to proceed with my story. I met him several times at 
Bedminton Corner. It always meant sixpence, so he learnt to 
watch for my passing about 6.30, and however dark it was I knew 
he was aware of my coming. 

‘“ What made you leave King George Parade?” I said suddenly 
one night. 

‘You should have seen him start. His face was instantly bent 
to his work. 
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‘¢ Didn’t pay,” he said at last, in a hollow voice that bespoke the 
very last stage of phthisis. (The curate groaned.) 

<«“¢ But surely there’s more traffic there,” I argued. 

‘<< Traffic ain’t everything,” said the sweeper, still at his work. 
6 You see there’s more old ladies crosses ’ere; and besides that 
there’s the cheapest funeral establishment in London over the way. 
You can tear your hair for two and eleven-pence a yard in that 
there shop, when you’d have to pay three and fivepence-ha’penny 
for every yard as you mourned nothin’ but your own mother-in- 
law anywheres else, and—well, looking at it all round,” he added, 
confidentially, “ feelin’s is evoked at this corner as I never calki- 
lated on. It’s the best place as I ever let on—leastways, some- 
times,” he concluded hastily, fearful lest he might have dashed my 
philanthropy by a recital of the good points of Bedminton Corner. 

*« Did the General, that is, the gentleman, settle much on you 
when you called next morning, after that accident ?” I asked with 
sudden promptness. If I could take him off his guard I would. 

‘ Again an amazing aptitude for business ; he began sweeping at 
an accelerated pace. 

‘s¢ What're you talking about now?” he cried in an aggrieved 
voice. ‘“ What General, and what accident ?” 

*<‘ Now don’t try to humbug me. I saw you myself save his 
little girl.” 

*“‘ Were you there?” he asked, like an animal at bay. 

‘¢T was.” 

‘“ Well, I don’t know nowt about it—there!” 

*“ You won’t tell me, you mean.” 

‘“ That's so.” 

‘< Did you go next morning to his house ?” 

‘« What’re you interfering for?” he asked gloomily. ‘What if 
I did; why shouldn’t 1?” 

*« But you didn’t go! I know you didn’t 

‘In an instant he dived past me, and was heading the way over 
the busy thoroughfare for an old lady with a lap-dog. I heard his 
hacking cough across the street, and knew that he had trifled with 
that old lady’s sorrow for suffering humanity to the extent of six- 
pence at least. 

‘¢¢] shall never get anything out of that fellow,” I said, and I 
gave up for ever the attempt. It was just as well, for that was his 
last day at Bedminton Corner. I passed several nights in succes- 
sion, but the crossing-sweeper was not there. 

«« Another chapter, and no nearer the end,” I said. 

‘ Meanwhile I saw the General weekly. As I stared at him the 
new difficulty that forced itself to my mind was this—how was it 
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that he, a married man, a father, should dine alone every Saturday 
in that retired restaurant ? How was it that in that condition of 
life he had never omitted his visit during the past five years? 
How was it that 

‘“¢ Eh, John!” 

‘“ Yessir,” said that functionary, napkin on arm. 

‘«s Did he never bring a lady and a little girl with him ? ” 

‘The General, you mean ?” asked John, brusquely. He was 
heartily sick of the subject, and thought by this time I hada 
slight softening of the brain. The fact is, I had got to talk of 
nothing else. There, at this moment, sat the General, the picture 
of embodied bachelorship. There could be no mistake about that} 
if ever a man looked pleasantly resigned to single-blessedness it 
was the General. Yet none could doubt who heard that single 
heart-felt word—* a father’s gratitude ”—that not only a parent had 
spoken, but a man who lavished a thousand endearments on his 
only child, who lived in the bright glance of her eye, and whose 
one daily care it was to make her life burdenless. 

‘Yes, the General, of course,” I said peevishly. John was 
always reprimanding my inquisitiveness. 

«“ As I told you, weeks ago, he’s come just of himself for more 
nor five years. Never a soul with him; nor never has he spoke 
to no one in this establishment excepting it be a waiter.” And John 
turned off to another table. I was a nuisance evidently. 

‘That was the Saturday before Christmas. The following 
Monday was Christmas Eve. I had to make a call in Hanwell 
Street. A lady had sent for me. I saw her and prescribed for 
her—an easy case—and descended into the street. It was about 
ten o’clock, and pitchy dark. A yellow fog obscured everything. 

‘I walked stealthily, almost feeling my way; the gas-lamps 
were just rayless points of light, that came and went as you passed 
beneath them—lights that shed no light—lights that showed you 
where you were, yet where nothing else was. 

‘I got to the corner of Borhampton Street safely. Then I 
heard a sharp cry of alarm, followed by a fall and a groan. I 
rushed recklessly into the impenetrable gloom. 

‘Following the sound of a moan, I stumbled on a man who 
was lying on the ground crushed lifeless. The ’bus that had done 
the mischief was gone ; but a four-wheeled cab was creeping along 
the kerbstone. 

‘“ Any fare inside?” I shouted through the fog. 

‘“No.” The cab stopped, and the driver descended. 

‘“ Help me to lift him in; my rooms are not three hundred 
yards away—No. 203 Crescent Road.” 
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‘« All right, sir—double fare to-night—not but what I'd assist 
in a case like his.” 
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‘« Open the consulting-room door, Mary,” I said to my servant D 
when she had answered my quick knock. 
‘The lamp was lit—I laid him on the couch, tore off his | t 


muffler, unbuttoned his coat, opened his waistcoat, listened to catch 
the beat of his heart, was satisfied he was not dead—not yet at 
least—then I looked him in the face.’ The doctor paused. 

‘It was the crossing-sweeper,’ said the curate, impulsively. 

‘Not so far wrong,’ said the doctor, grimly. 

‘The General, of course,’ said the sallow-visaged one, ‘ out on 
some mischief. I don’t like those quiet bachelor-looking men 
with ladies in the background.’ 

‘ Both, said the doctor, quietly, and for the first time he 
handled the decanter and filled his glass. He poured it out steadily 
to give us time. 

‘Both!’ we all said in a chorus, and we stared at one another 
in blank amazement. 

‘It’s absolutely impossible he could be both,’ observed the 
vicar, in a conclusive kind of voice. ‘Why, in that case the 
General thanked himself for rescuing his own daughter.’ 

‘And was so generous as to want to tip himself a sovereign,’ , 
said Sir Robert. i 

‘And invited himself to meet himself at his own house at ten 4 
o’clock next morning,’ added our host with remorseless logic. ; 

‘In order to cast himself on his own bosom and sob out his i 
gratitude, as he knelt at his own feet,’ demonstrated the sallow- : 
visaged guest.—* Won’t do, doctor; try again.’ i} 

‘ Both, said the doctor, grimly. 

‘Then I give it up,’ said Sir Robert decidedly. 

‘I told you it was an unfinished tale,’ said the doctor. 

‘Oh, but that’s nonsense. There must be some more yet,’ said 
the sallow-visaged guest. ‘You can’t leave us landed in such a 
bog as that. It’s not fair. In fact, it’s discourteous. What say 
you, gentlemen ?’ 

‘Quite uncalled for—distinctly improper,’ we all said in a 
breath. 

‘Well, there is a little bit more, but we must come to the bog 
all the same,’ said the doctor. ‘I’ve been landed there seven years. 
One thing is certain, I was gazing on the General in the crossing- 
sweeper’s rags, strings and all.’ 

‘Well, what next?’ we all cried in a breath. 

‘For a long time he was unconscious, and I thought he would 
die without any explanation, but he came to at last.’ 
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We all gave a sigh of relief. 
‘“ How did you get into these clothes?” I asked, forgetting 
my diagnosis in my astonishment. 

‘“ How did I get here?” he asked by way of reply, and even 
then professional instinct was too strong for him. He coughed a 
cough that could not be beaten between here and San Francisco.’ 

‘Then that cough mixture failed,’ broke in the curate. 

There was a roar of laughter. 

‘It did, ’m bound to confess. There was no appreciable im- 
provement,’ admitted the doctor with great candour, though there 
was a twinkle in the corner of his eye. Again the doctor con- 
tinued his story— 

‘Am I going to die?” suddenly asked the sweeper. 

‘“ We shall see,” I said, soothingly. 

‘*« You will, you mean,” he replied, looking straight into my 
face. And from that moment the mask was off. He dropped the 
jargon of the street, and spoke as I had heard him speak at 
Guarini’s. 

‘« T fear that is a true correction,” I replied. “ Is there anything 
I can do for you?” 

*“ Nothing,” he said sadly. ‘ Yet stay; do you know Barker’s 
Paradise?” A slight flush took the place of the sickly pallor of 
his face. 

‘“ No,” was my reply. 

‘To you know Seven Dials ?” 

‘In a way I do,” I said wonderingly. 

“ ¢ Ask for Wexford Street, then for Thompson’s Court, then for 
Barker’s Paradise ; then go to the top attic-door on the left. That 
is my room; you will find seven shillings and threepence half- 
penny in my box. The key of the room is in the breast-pocket 
of my coat. Give five shillings and my gold tooth-pick to John, 
the waiter at Guarini’s Restaurant, in Gale Street—very assiduous 
and respectful was John—and the change to Fritz. I always give 
them a trifle at Christmas.” 

‘“Ts that all?” I asked in astonishment, taking note at the 
same time that it settled the General’s identity. 

*«“ That is all,” he said, and he laid his half-raised head down. 

‘But what about the lady and the little girl?” I eagerly 
inquired. 

‘It was too late. He never spoke again, and in ten minutes 
he was dead,’ 

‘Of course you went to Barker’s Paradise?’ said the curate. 

‘I did. I nearly broke my neck in getting up the rickety 
staircase, I opened the window. I never saw such a den in all 
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my life. A bed fairly clean, but almost no other furniture in 
the room. On the bed lay a complete suit of clothes, military 
frock-coat, stock, clean collar, clean shirt with studs in wristbands, 
and a pair of well-polished boots at the foot. In the box—-an old 
tin box—was another suit more threadbare than the other, and 
that was distinctly shiny, and at the bottom lay a gold toothpick, 
seven shillings and threepence halfpenny, all in copper save two 
threepenny pieces. One thing more I noticed—a photograph— 
but nothing else. 

‘I went straight to Guarini’s. John’s heart quite melted at 
the sight of the five shillings, and he fairly dropped a tear as I 
handed the gold toothpick into his possession. I mention the fact 
because it is new to my experience. I have occasionally seen a 
waiter drop his napkin; I have seen a waiter drop a tureen and 
the manager drop on him immediately afterwards; I have often 
seen a waiter who dropped his “ H’s,” but I never saw a waiter who 
dropped a tear before.’ 

‘He would lose his place. He waits till he gets home,’ said 
the curate compassionately. 

‘I saw him decently buried,’ continued the doctor, ‘ and now, 
gentlemen, that’s all. That’s the bog, and I’ve been landed in it 
ever since. To stop up the last avenue of doubt I may add—the 
General has never been seen at Guarini’s from that day to this. 
The General is dead, and I saw him die.’ 

‘Very unsatisfactory,’ said the sallow-visaged guest at last. 

‘Very,’ said the vicar in his decided voice. 

‘What about the photograph ?’ asked one. 

‘ [have it in my pocket-book, and that is in my coat upstairs.’ 

‘Was it his own likeness ?’ questioned Sir Robert. . 

‘No; a lady’s—a young lady’s, and as fair a face as you could 
wish to see in a day’s journey.’ 

‘ Fetch it,’ said the vicar, decisively. 

The doctor left the room, and in another minute returned. 
We all instinctively rose and crowded round. 

The sallow-visaged guest took it and held it to the light. 
© Don’t know it,’ he said in a dissatisfied voice. 

Weall had a turn at it. It was a strangely pretty face, a sweet 
innocent expression, and the eyes seemed to stare at us pleadingly. 

‘Let me see it,’ said Sir Robert, putting on his spectacles. He 
surveyed it very deliberately. He put it immediately below the 
gas light. ‘I know that face,’ he broke out impetuously ; ‘ but it’s 
a long time ago, and it was in India. Yes, it’s Clara. I could 
swear to it anywhere. Strange, most strange,’ he added solemnly. 

‘You knowit ?’ asked the doctor, eagerly. 
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©Most certainly. But how on earth did it get into this man’s 
possession?’ He still handled the photograph. ‘What's this?’ he 
asked quickly. 

There was some writing on the back. 

‘From C. M. to Claud R.” That’s what it says,’ said the 
doctor. ‘But how can initials and a baptismal name help us ?’ 

‘Extraordinary,’ said Sir Robert, musingly, not noticing the 
doctor’s final remark. 

‘What’s extraordinary ?’ we cried. 

‘I think I can explain the mystery. Yes, I feel sure of it. 
Your General was Rochester—Claud Rochester, of the 95th 
Sussex; of that there cannot be the vestige of a doubt. And I can 
tell you a chapter of his history which may help to elucidate this 
otherwise most unaccountable story. 

‘Any relation to Dick Rochester ?’ inquired the sallow-visaged 
guest. 

‘His younger brother. The incident I am about to relate 
concerns them both. About twenty-one years ago, Claud Rochester 
was the favourite officer in ourcompany. He would be somewhere 
about twenty-eight years old, and his good looks, his good-fellow- 
ship, and his unfailing good spirits seemed to act like a healthy 
tonic on all with whom he came in contact. It was some 
months before the second Sikh war broke out. We were stationed 
at Multan, and there were, so far, but few symptoms of that dis- 
affection abroad which was soon to set the Punjaub in a blaze; in 
fact, we were so easy in our minds that the Resident had left 
Lahore for rest and a holiday in England. Just at this very time 
Claud Rochester had fallen in love with a pretty girl, named Clara 
Mompesson, the only child of the adjutant. She was quite young, 
and had only recently returned from England. There were but a 
handful of ladies with us, mostly married, and it may be for this 
reason that we all fell in love with the wavy brown hair and 
exquisite pink and white complexion of the adjutant’s daughter. 
One by one we received our congé. Claud was the favoured one. 
He bore his honours well. I remember the night the engagement 
was announced. We drank the health of the pair, and Claud made 
a speech which, though brief and modest, was remarkable for its 
good taste, and for the unaffected delight the poor fellow evinced 
at the satisfactory result of his courtship. 

‘Things went smoothly enough till Dick Rochester turned up. 
We afterwards found that Dick had met Clara Mompesson in 
London, and from what we eould gather Dick had surrendered at 
discretion, although he had only met her twice, and had not been 
formally introduced toher. Of course nothing had been said, and 
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Dick was not even aware of the meditated return to India till the 
veseel that bore her was well round the Cape. He was his own 
master, and had succeeded to the remnant of a fortune which his 
father had done his best to squander. The possibility of recover- 
ing some further moneys, a kind of salvage from the wreck, de- 
tained him some few monthsin England. Then he followed Clara 
to India and to Multan. 

‘I suppose he was terribly cut up when he found that only a 
few days before his arrival Miss Mompesson had become the 
betrothed of his brother. His first impulse was to fly the place. 
Unfortunately Claud pressed him to remain, and he—well, he 
committed the fatal error of staying on. I must tell you that the 
two brothers were wonderfully alike. In the dark it wasa common 
thing to mistake one for the other, but Dick, although the features 
and build of both were similar, was unquestionably the hand- 
somer and better-made man of the two. 

‘One day disquieting rumours came in. As a result Claud 
Rochester was sent for, and a sealed packet was put into his hand. 
He was to post off to a place called Boggapur and then deliver his 
trust to another messenger, who would convey it to the Resident’s 
commissioner at Lahore. Every minute he gained was of para- 
mount importance—so they told him. 

‘Claud left the room with the intention of making instant pre- 
parations for his journey. Just as he was entering his quarters a 
letter was placed in his hands. He opened it, glanced at it, and 
his face became perfectly livid, as his servant afterwards told us. 
Instead of entering his room he dashed off to the adjutant’s and 
asked for Clara. 

‘Nobody knew exactly what transpired ; but one thing is cer- 
tain—Clara was broken-hearted, told him she could not marry him, 
admitted that she loved his brother, and wound up by saying that 
Dick had left her for ever. It was true. Dick, though he had 
dallied when he ought to have decamped, had, at the last moment, 
realised the state of affairs, and, although unaware how far the girl's 
affections were entangled, he determined to prove his fealty to 
Claud, and without a word to any one was already off. 

‘Claud forgot every mortal thing in existence but his desire 
for the girl’s happiness. His own love was as nothing. Within 
ten minutes he was off in pursuit of his brother. He had got a 
six hours’ start, but in the end he overtook him, and brought him 
back to Clara’s feet. It took three days. 

‘« You've done it quickly, old boy,” was the first greeting he 
received as he made slowly for his quarters, 
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‘The lieutenant stared. Then in an instant the whole thing 
flashed upon him—the sealed packet ! 

‘I need scarcely say there was a tremendous row. A court- 
martial was held; Claud vouchsafed no explanation, and was 
broken. There was nothing for it but to return to England; and 
no one ever heard of him again. His brother made every inquiry 
possible. It was no use. But that the General was Claud 
Rochester I will stake my existence. His photograph and your 
description are quite enough.’ 

‘Then the gentleman whose little daughter was knocked down 
at King George’s Parade was the General’s brother. And the lady 
was Clara Mompesson, now Rochester,’ suggested the sallow-visaged 
guest. 

‘That also is clear,’ said our host. ‘Gentlemen, the last 
chapter is told,’ 

‘The mystery is solved, no doubt,’ said the vicar. ‘The only 
question that remains is: Why did Claud Rochester play a double 
part? I can understand his sinking slowly into the mud, and be- 
coming a crossing-sweeper, especially if he was the happy-go-lucky 
kind of fellow you have suggested rather than described; but why 
did he appear in a kind of transformation scene at Guarini’s every 
Saturday night ?’ 

‘That presents no difficulty to me,’ said the doctor. ‘I could 
furnish you with a hundred instances of similar inconsistency that 
have come under my professional notice. It was a struggle against 
the relentless consequences of social bankruptcy ; a terrible appre- 
hension lest he might in feeling and sentiment sink to the degraded 
level of his outward surroundings : a last clutch at that position ofa 
gentleman which was his by prescriptive right. That’s what it was.’ 

‘Yes, a man of refined instincts driven to pretence of that 
hacking cough would have to endure some revulsions of bitter feel- 
ing,’ said the vicar. ‘I think I begin to understand it.’ 

‘Still, he must have had a screw loose here,’ said the sallow- 
visaged guest, tapping his forehead. 

‘I don’t see it,’ said the doctor. ‘You might call it eccen- 
tricity. It was a very harmless form of the malady, even then.’ 

‘ Poor Claud,’ said Sir Robert ; ‘ so that washisend! Either you 
or I must break it gently to Dick when we go back to town, doctor.’ 

‘I don’t know him, and wasn’t aware of his existence until 
to-night. You'd better do it,’ said the doctor. 

‘TI will,’ said Sir Robert. 

‘The story is finished, gentlemen,’ said mine host. ‘ Let us join 
the ladies !’ ; 


C, W. BARDSLEY. 














WM Wate Confession. 


I was Senior Wrangler of the year 185-. Lest by this and other 
statements-I may render my readers antagonistic, through an 
appearance of assumption, I hasten to add that the sole reason of 
writing this paper is my desire to acknowledge, though tardily, 
the fact that I had no just claim to my highest academical distinc- 
tion. One cold October night my dear friend Arthur Musgrave 
and myself arrived for the first time in Cambridge. We had been 
travelling nearly all day, and had come from a grammar-school in 
the north of England to compete for a scholarship. The school 
from which we came had in recent years obtained many high 
honours at Cambridge, and the head-master had told us ere we 
started that we were the best pupils who had ever left him. He 
had advised us to compete at different colleges, but we did not 
wish to be separated, and we attained our wish to become members 
of the same college, because at the scholarship competition of St. 
Paul’s that year Musgrave’s name stood first and my own second. 
Then came another unlooked-for attempt to part us. Dr. Donne, 
the senior fellow of St. Paul’s, was at that time the most celebrated 
coach in Cambridge. Year after year, the first three or four men 
of the mathematical tripos had passed through his hands, seem- 
ingly by a fatality, but really because all the best men read with 
him as a thing of course. The day after the scholarship list came 
out, Musgrave and I were summoned to Dr. Donne’s rooms. I 
well remember the almost deferential manner in which he greeted 
Arthur, and the friendly clasp he gave his hand. He seemed to 
shake hands with me as an afterthought. I was not surprised at 
the way in which he received Musgrave, as my friend’s matchless 
intellect and brilliant attainments had long been familiar to me. 
After congratulating us on our success, Dr. Donne said, ‘ Granton 
has sent us many good men of late, but no two, I think, better 
than you, none certainly nearly so good as Musgrave. You, 
Armor, in any ordinary year, will, if you work, have a fair chance 
of being first of the tripos; but you could not, I think, by any 
possibility beat Musgrave. Now, what I have to propose is that 
you stay down a year longer, the scholarship of course remaining 
yours, as by coming up next October you will not only have a good 
prospect of obtaining the highest honours, but may confer the 
distinction on our little college of turning out the Senior Wrangler 
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in two consecutive years. I hope you will see your way to oblige 
me by following my advice.’ 

‘If it were possible,’ I replied, ‘I would gladly do as you wish, 
but many reasons make it necessary that 1 should join the uni- 
versity at once.’ 

A shade of disappointment passed over the tutor’s face; then 
turning to Musgrave, he said, ‘ Will you not give your schoolfellow 
the chance of being the first of his year, by not beginning resi- 
dence for another twelve months? You are young enough to be 
able to spare the time, and you might in this way confer additional 
honour on your college, and serve your friend too.’ 

‘I fear,’ replied Musgrave, ‘that many reasons make it impera- 
tive for me also to begin residence at once.’ 

‘Very good,’ said the tutor, in a tone differing considerably from 
that in which he had hitherto spoken; ‘ very good, gentlemen, you 
will matriculate <o-morrow.’ 

Musgrave and I went away rejoicing, and we spent together 
one of the happiest days of my life. The great man of science 
would not, perhaps, have been better satisfied with our decision 
had he known that in forming it we had chiefly been influenced by 
the sentiment of friendship, which had caused us to look with re- 
pugnance upon a year’s separation. There were many bonds that 
drew Musgrave and myself closely together. We were natives of - 
the same village, where his father was the vicar and mine the 
doctor. We had been companions from our earliest childhood ; 
and our pursuits and aims were identical. Though our parents 
could ill afford the expense, we had been sent together to an 
excellent school, and as our holidays were always spent at home, 
there had never been a break in our companionship. Our school 
had a high reputation for mathematics, and for this branch of 
study Musgrave had a strong natural bent, and with great ease he 
soon outstripped all his rivals. I had doubtless some aptitude for 
the science, but I was influenced more by the sympathy of friend- 
ship than by any natural talent, taking delight in being occupied 
in the same pursuits as Musgrave, and—though at a great distance 
—I was usually second to him. Our success at school brought 
much comfort to our fathers, as it relieved them from all care re- 
garding our future, and seemed to ensure us an early competence. 
Several alumni of our school had recently obtained fellowships at 
Cambridge, and it was expected that we would do the same. The 
school had several valuable exhibitions tenable at the university, 
and those who held them usually succeeded in gaining a college 
scholarship, so that we might reasonably look forward to be almost 
self-supporting at the university. After taking our degrees, we 
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intended to remain at Cambridge engaged in tuition, and from 
that source of income and a fellowship not less than 500/. a year 
might be earned, a sum nearly double that enjoyed by either of 
our fathers. No wonder, then, that our parents were contented with 
our prospects. 

So far the anticipations that had been formed regarding us 
had proved correct ; we were scholars of a good college, and if Dr. 
Donne’s judgment was trustworthy—and who better able than he 
to give an opinion on such a matter ?—each of us was certain to 
obtain a fellowship. It is with difficulty I can refrain from enter- 
ing into the happy life that was now passed by Musgrave and 
myself, but this would be out of place in a paper which is simply 
meant to be a confession of one important event. 

At college my friend and I were drawn more closely together 
than even at school. We occupied rooms that were next each 
other on the same staircase, and did almost all our reading 
together. We had no companions; not, I think, because we were 
unpopular, as we were too inoffensive to give umbrage to any one, 
and frequently had friendship shown to us. But we were, to a 
certain extent, isolated from other members of the college by our 
hard reading, by our poverty, and, I believe, by a certain pro- 
vincial awkwardness that clung to us. It is surprising to what 
extent our minds became assimilated by this continual intercourse, 
and it is essential that the reader should remember this fact, that 
the strange event that follows may be more perfectly understood. 
The greater part of our time was spent in exact studies, which did 
not admit of a difference of opinion, and each was perfectly 
acquainted with the other’s method of thought; even on those 
subjects which lay without the scope of our reading we scarcely 
ever disagreed. Occasionally, in our anticipation of each other’s 
wishes and feelings, our thoughts displayed a wonderful relation- 
ship; and, though I could not be said to rival my friend’s genius, 
my mind might almost be considered to be embraced in his more 
comprehensive intellect. 

As time passed, it was seen that Dr. Donne’s expectations 
regarding Musgrave had been well founded. The famous tutor 
made no secret of the fact that not only was Musgrave his best 
pupil, but that in all his experience he had known no other under- 
gtaduate who was so surely destined to achieve the highest 
distinction. To one who had the welfare of his college so much 
at heart as Dr. Donne, it was of course the source of great 
satisfaction to know that the senior wranglership could not be 
wrested from Musgrave ; and his satisfaction was undoubtedly in- 
creased by the belief, which he often expressed, that I would hold 
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the second place in the tripos. It was certainly not for any 
attraction that science then had for me that I read so hard, but 
simply because it was essential that I should earn my living, and 
I knew of no way by which I could so easily gain a livelihood 
as by taking high honours at the university. A fellowship and 
tuition would bring me competency when I was little over twenty. 

How different were the motives which prompted Musgrave to 
his assiduous studies! The attraction which his pursuits had for 
him would have made him indefatigable in his application even 
without the prospect of any material reward. Taking into 
account his abilities and acquirements, three hours’ work daily 
would have been sufficient to secure him the coveted dis- 
tinction which all who knew him already considered to be his; 
but so far was he from letting his efforts be diminished by his 
chances of success, that sometimes, after being absorbed all day 
with his favourite studies, he would read far into the night. My 
friend was not of a robust constitution, and I often warned him 
of the injury he might do his health by overwork and want of 
exercise. When at home during the vacations, Musgrave ought 
to have been compelled to spend a large portion of the day in the 
open air, but instead of that his father encouraged him in his 
ardour for science, so that he did not recruit his strength in the 
holidays. Musgrave’s father was an ambitious man who had not 
met with success, and perhaps he found sume consolation for his 
own failure in the prospects of his brilliant son. 

We had been at Cambridge for rather more than two years 
when my fears for Musgrave’s health were first realised; and when 
the baleful change at last came, it took place rapidly. It was 
apparent that the seeds of consumption had been sown in my 
friend’s breast, and had not only taken root but were growing 
apace. The doctors who were consulted said that a chance of life 
still remained if he gave up his studies entirely and went abroad 
for several years. Unfortunately this advice was impracticable. 
Musgrave himself would not listen to it, declaring it to be im- 
possible, and those whose influence might have prevailed with himn— 
namely, the college authorities and his father—both discountenanced 
the project until after he should have taken his degree. He was 
now, they said, almost on the eve of the examination, and when 
that was passed he would be able to go to a genial latitude with 
a mind unembarrassed. There was doubtless some reason in what 
they said, especially as Musgrave had not at present the means of 
living in idleness, but after taking his degree he would soon be 
elected toafellowship As the time of the examination approached 
he appeared to rally a little, and was able to extend slightly his 
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daily walk; his intellect had never failed him in the least. At 
my solicitation he accompanied me to town to consult an eminent 
specialist, and by this gentleman he was told to continue his 
residence at Cambridge. I returned to the consulting-room alone, 
and implored the physician to tell me the truth. His reply was 
brief: ‘If your friend was to leave college and go abroad, the 
tension of his brain having no vent would fret him into the grave 
in a few weeks. By being occupied he may live for three months.’ 
Painful though the answer was, I nevertheless listened to it with a 
thrill of joy, as the examination was to take place in three months, 
and I knew that Musgrave’s most fervent hope now was that he 
might be able to be present in the Senate House. He had said 
to me a short time before, ‘ How terribly incomplete my life will 
have been, if it ends before my name can appear in the tripos. I 
am more anxious now than ever I have been before to be Senior 
Wrangler, as it will be the only consolation my poor father will 
have for my loss.’ As the intervening time passed Musgrave 
became morbidly concerned about the examination, not about the 
result—I don’t think he ever doubted that—but as to the likeli- 
hood of his being able to get through it. ‘If strength of will be 
of any avail,’ he said to me one day, ‘I shall be there.’ I often 
noticed Dr. Donne looking anxiously at my friend, as if he were 
calculating the probabilities of his being able to hold out till after 
the approaching ordeal. It must not be supposed that he was an 
unfeeling man : on the'contrary, I know him to be extremely warm- 
hearted; but he was a zealous tutor, who subordinated all senti- 
ments to the welfare of his college. One evening he said to me, 
after Musgrave, who was looking slightly better, had left his room, 
‘I think after all, Armor, we shall have the two first men this 
year. But you must take care not to fall off, as I shall be greatly 
disappointed if you are not second.’ 

It was within a week of the examination when a great change 
for the worse came upon Musgrave. He had evidently been bear- 
ing up against his disease by an almost superhuman effort, but he 
had been worsted in the contest, and Death was not slow to assert 
his advantage. As he sank rapidly, it was most pitiful to hear 
his unavailing regrets. He had not had any desire, he said, to 
live longer than a few days more, and he would have died happy 
had this short additional time been granted him. I was standing 
by his bed at midnight when his eyes suddenly became brighter. 
At the time i thought he was delirious, but I now know that his 
mind, so far from becoming weaker, had grown stronger than ever. 
¢ Armor, dear friend,’ he said, taking my hand, and speaking in an 
impressive tone, ‘my life will not pass away utterly fruitless. J 
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shall be there. It lies with you to grant my great desire, will you 
promise ?’ Thinking to humour him and scarcely knowing what 
he asked, I replied,‘ I promise.’ On hearing my words an expres- 
sion of peace came upon his face, and then with asigh he died. His 
father had arrived, and next day Musgrave was taken away to be 
laid to rest in his native village. 

The excitement of the approaching examination, on which so 
much depended for me, did not allay my sorrow for my friend’s 
loss. I was overwhelmed by grief, and neglected some work that 
I ought to have done for Dr. Donne, so that when it was time for 
me to go to his rooms I went for the first time without bringing 
my prescribed task. ‘The college has met with a great loss in 
poor Musgrave,’ said the tutor when I entered his room, ‘ and all 
our hopes now rest on you. I still think, as you know, that we 
are certain to have the Senior Wrangler.’ A look of displeasure 
came into his face when he found that I had not brought any 
work for him, but the expression soon passed away, and he said, in 
rather a kindly voice: ‘ Well, well, I suppose you have been cut 
up about your friend. But remember you cannot afford to waste 
your time, for Jones of Trinity is a good man. Jones will be 
second, I think. I have a paper here which I should like to see 
you do; take it to your room and return in two hours bringing 
what you have done of it. I gave the same paper to-day to 
Mackinnon of St. John’s, and he floored it. Mackinnon will be 
third; if, indeed, he be not bracketed second with Jones.’ As the 
best men of the year invariably read with Dr. Donne, as their 
private tutor, his judgment on their respective merits was almost 
unerring. 

I sat down to the paper that had been given me, but on look- 
ing over it I discovered, with an indescribable feeling of dread, that 
whatever mathematical knowledge I had possessed had departed 
from me. It was in vain that I strove to grapple with the ques- 
tions before me, as they were quite incomprehensible. I tried to 
remember the last mathematics I had done; I knew I had gone 
over the work with Musgrave, but everything else about it had 
passed from my mind. I took up an elementary book, and found 
that even the simplest operations were strange to me. So far as 
this, my special study, was concerned, my mind wasa blank! I 
was afraid my reason must be leaving me, and with considerable 
trepidation I opened a work on chemistry, of which science I 
knew a little, and to my great relief discovered that in this subject 
my memory was as good as ever. I next took up a newspaper, 
which happened to be several weeks old, and read it with perfect 
intelligence, and with a vivid recollection of the chief events 
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detailed. But on returning to my work I became convinced 
beyond a doubt that with respect to mathematics my mental 
energies were paralysed. At the appointed time I returned to my 
tutor and simply told him that I had not done what he had 
requested of me. Contrary to my expectation, Dr. Donne was not 
displeased. 

‘Since I saw you,’ he said, ‘I have been thinking that as there 
are only three days left now, and you do not look very well, the 
best thing you can do is to rest. I shall not, therefore, require 
anything more of you—except when the time comes to acquit 
yourself so as to do credit to the college. If you do yourself 
justice you cannot be beaten.’ 

I thanked him and went away with my mind considerably re- 
lieved. I had greatly feared Dr. Donne’s discovery of my calamity, 
as his dismay would have been scarcely less than my own, had he 
known the truth. On returning to my room I took up a volume 
of Macaulay’s essays and tried to withdraw my thoughts from the 
affliction that had befallen me, and in this I was partially success- 
ful. But when I went to bed my misfortune haunted me like a 
hideous phantom, making rest impossible. For ten years I had 
devoted my chief energies to a special study, and I was now 
deprived of the power to reap the advantage I had hoped to derive 
from it. My outlook was a dark one. I was now twenty-two, 
and was not fitted for any other pursuit than that to which I had 
devoted so much time and toil; indeed, to own the truth, with the 
exception of the subjects required for the Senate House examina- 
tion, I was very imperfectly educated. My father had spent a 
considerable sum, and had even contracted a small amount of debt, 
in sending me to school, and he was looking forward to my being 
able to repay this money at an early date, as I had several younger 
brothers who must be prepared for entering the world. Such 
thoughts drove away sleep that night, and next day reduced me 
to the verge of desperation. Time after time I had recourse to 
my books, in the hope that the faculty which had left me would 
return; but in vain, as I only obtained additional proof of the 
mental loss I had sustained. As bedtime approached I looked 
forward with dread to another sleepless night. It was the hour at 
which Musgrave and I, after laying aside our work, had usually 
indulged in a conversation before bidding each other good-night. 
My calamity had been so overwhelming as to banish the memory 
of my lost friend, but thoughts of him now recurred to me, and 
with the recollection a great peace came upon my troubled mind. 
My dead guide and counsellor—in whose spirit I might almost be 
said to have participated—seemed still to be exercising his influ- 
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ence over me. My unspeakable dread disappeared, and was 
followed by a feeling almost akin to elation. Musgrave’s last 
words, ‘ J shall be there, came back to me almost as distinctly as 
if I had heard them spoken again, and I now considered their 
meaning for the first time. I believed that he had referred to the 
Senate House, and I was convinced that at the approaching trial 
there he would be by my side, and that his influence would not 
fail me in my hour of need. 

That night I slept soundly, and during the next two days I 
had no anxiety whatever. I had resolved not to open a book be- 
fore the examination, and the greater part of the intervening time 
I spent on the river, or in taking other exercise. When the hour 
of examination at last arrived, I was eager to take part in the 
contest. Notwithstanding my resolve, before leaving my rooms I 
could not resist the temptation of opening a book of Senate House 
riders, but though I had gone carefully through them, with some 
assistance from Dr. Donne, they were utterly incomprehensible to 
me. I was not, however, dismayed, but left my rooms with a 
mind free from any anxiety. 

When the first examination paper was placed before me, I leant 
my head on my hand for a little, ere I looked at it, and closed 
my eyes. While pondering in this position, I became suddenly 
conscious of a strange accession of power. My mental vision 
seemed to expand, and penetrate far beyond its former horizon. 
To this fresh vigour of mind was added an elation of spirit. Then 
arose the conviction that Musgrave had attained his end and was 
with me. I felt inspired, and did not for a moment doubt to 
whom I owed my inspiration. I was eager to put forth the 
strength with which I knew I was endued, and seizing my pen I 
began to work through the paper. I wrote far more quickly than 
my wont, scarcely ever needing to pause. Musgrave had had a 
peculiar way of forming certain numbers and letters, which suited 
his great rapidity of work. I had often tried to imitate his figures, 
though never successfully, as I could manage my own better, but 
now I found myself unconsciously adopting my friend’s symbols 
and occasionally even his handwriting. 

‘The remaining days of the examination, so far as I was con- 
cerned, were a mere repetition of the first, and when I rose from 
my seat on finishing my last paper I felt assured, not only that I 
was first, but that no one could have rivalled my performance. 

For several days afterwards I was depressed by a feeling of 
languor, which was perhaps only natural after the ordeal I had 
passed through ; then I gradually regained my normal condition. 
On the night before the day on which the list was expected to 
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appear, I was summoned to Dr. Donne’s rooms. I was surprised 

on entering to see one of the examiners, who looked very grave, 

and held in his hands a bundle of papers. I noticed also an ex- 
pression of intense satisfaction in my tutor’s face. ‘The examiners, 

he said, addressing me, ‘wish some explanation from you about 
your papers. There are certain points about your work which are 
so anomalous that they wish to give you an opportunity of offer- 
ing any explanation you think fit.’ Idid not reply; I was re- 
solved to tell the truth, and was deliberating how I could best do 
so. ‘You see,’ exclaimed Dr. Donne, turning to the examiner, ‘ he 
has nothing to tell you, and I have no doubt is puzzled as to our 
meaning. I shall look at the papers, now that he is present to 
answer any questions I mayask.’ Dr. Donne then unfolded a paper 
which I saw was one of those I had given in at the examination. 
‘Good heavens!’ he exclaimed, ‘ what is this?’ For the tutor had 
recognised Musgrave’s handwriting interspersed with my own. I 
do not know what my expression may have been, but on looking at 
me Dr. Donne seemed alarmed, and hastily handed back the papers 
to the examiner, and said, ‘ Mr. Armor has been very unsettled of 
late, owing to the death of his friend Musgrave. They were in- 
separable companions, and used to read together. Mr. Armor, I 
see, sometimes even imitates his friend’s mode of work.’ I was 
about to speak, for I now saw that it was my duty to confess that 
Musgrave’s name and not mine ought that year to head the tripos. 
But ere I had time to say a word Dr. Donne took my hand and 
guided me towards the door. ‘ Good-night,’ he said, and I could 
tell by the pressure of his hand that he knew I was first. 

Next day the list came out. I was Senior Wrangler. At the 
competition for the Smith’s prizes I might justly claim credit for all 
I did, and was bracketed with Mackinnon of St. John’s, who was 
Third Wrangler. The result of this second examination finally 
determined me to proclaim the truth about the former. I went to 
Dr. Donne and laid the whole of the facts before him. He listened 
gravely to my story, and after meditating a short time replied: ‘I 
am not a believer in the supernatural, and yet I cannot pronounce 
your belief to be groundless, Musgrave is the only man who, in 
all my experience, could have reached the high percentage you 
obtained at the examination. I confess it is incomprehensible to 
me; the examiners were at first disposed to think you must have 
seen the questions beforehand, but, putting your character out of the 
question, that was found to be impossible. In any case, however, 
you must now hold your tongue, if not for your own sake, then for 
the sake of the college. Besides, what good would be gained by 

telling such an improbable story ?—for none would believe you.’ 
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It was the tutor’s last words that prevailed upon me to follow his 
advice, and be silent. At that time my tale would have been 
laughed to scorn, but in this more enlightened day, when our ever- 
widening knowledge is leaving small room for scepticism, and 
when many of our ablest scientific men are members of the 
Psychological Society, there may be found some who will believe 
this Confession. 

The foregoing narrative was put in my hands for publication 
by a distinguished mathematician who died recently. No change 
has been made in the original MS. except in the proper names. 


J. CRAWFORD SCOTT. 
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Harukapa. 


A STORY OF A SKIN PICTURE. 


TEN years ago, when I was resident in Japan, I happened, during 
a pedestrian tour, to be weatherbound at the famous Lobster tea- 
house, in the town of Atsungi, about nineteen miles from 
Yokohama. Inured as I was to the fickleness and the severe 
extremities of the Japanese climate, the rain which came down 
during these three October days was of such volume and continuity 
that not even the coolies would go out, but preferred to crouch 
round the charcoal brazier of the wine-shop and crack jokes over 
the steaming cups of Otari. To me these long hours of enforced 
idleness were almost intolerable: I had no books with me, I had 
elaborated over and over again the sketches I had made during 
my trip, I had slept, [ had smoked, I had eaten and drunk at all 
hours. There was nothing to see in the street; there was too 
much to smell in the public rooms below; to attempt to pursue 
my homeward road would have been folly, for between me and the 
Great Road there was a swollen, raging river over which no ferry- 
boat would go, and beyond that a wide stretch of tea-land, fur too 
swampy for the lightest of European boots. 

On the morning of the fourth day a travelling tattooer happened 
to stop at the house. As most people know, in Japan the art of 
pictorial tattooing is carried to the very highest perfection, the 
subjects represented being not only artistic studies in themselves, 
but their colours so deftly pricked in that the lapse of long years 
produces little or no effect upon their brilliancy and durability. 

This professor was on his way to the European settlement at 
Yokohama, for, so long ago as 1874, the Japanese were beginning 
to regard tattooing as a penance unworthy of a nation which owned 
telegraphs, railways, irouclad gunboats, and public offices filled 
with little men who transacted business in shabby European even- 
ing dress; nay, the Government had even issued an edict forbid- 
ding the practice; but as most foreigners were in the habit of 
carrying away a memento of their visit to the Land of the Rising 
Sun in the shape of a more or less elaborate tattooing, the pro- 
fessors still did a roaring trade amongst residents, globe-trotters, and 
naval officers. 

The gentleman was ushered up to me. Anything was welcome 
to break the monotony of my day, so I welcomed him. He pro- 
duced a book of patterns, and I finally selected that which is still 
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as bright and distinct on my right arm as when it was first done. 
It represents a gentleman clad in a costume of stiff kilted silk, 
standing with his face half-averted from a little girl, clad in 
brilliantly patterned scarlet robes, who is clinging to his sleeve, 
and apparently trying to persuade him to do something against his 
will. The man in his right hand holds a bucket of flowers and vege- 
tables, whilst his left, muffled in the black robe, supports his chin. 

The name of the story thus represented is Karukaya, and is so 
romantic and characteristic of that old Japanese life which has 
disappeared for ever before the march of Western civilisation, that 
I give it at length. 

Long, long ago, during the ‘ Immortal’ era of Japanese history, 
there lived in the city of Yedo a young noble named Karuka. 
Although barely twenty-five years of age, he had proved himself 
so skilful a general and so dauntless a warrior that he was re- 
garded as one of the grandest and truest sons of that splendid 
country which to this day artists, poets, and actors worship under 
the title of Dai-Nippon. 

He lived in great honour and state in his castle, which stood 
close by where the British Legation now is, and as his parents 
were dead, and he was the wealthy head of the noble Karuka 
family, it may be imagined that every match-making mamma in 
the capital held him before the eyes of her daughters as a most 
desirable ‘ catch.’ 

Young Karuka was as handsome ‘and accomplished as he was 
brave and rich. In my picture his face certainly does not accord 
with our notions of manly beauty, but it is to be remembered 
that he is there under the influence of conflicting passions, and 
that when a Japanese gentleman wishes to express rage, grief, 
or disappointment, he contorts his features almost cut of human 
semblance. But the legend says that he was tall and slim, strongly 
and symmetrically built, with the oval face, the almond eyes, and 
the arched eyebrows which constitute manly beauty in Japan. He 
was a skilful archer, a bold fencer, an expert swordsman, a daring 
rider who had ascended thesteep steps of the,‘ Men’s Path’ up the 
hill of Atango on a fiery steed, a good musician, well versed in 
the ballad and legend lore of his land—in fact, he was a Japanese 
Admirable Crichton. 

Now amongst all the damsels who sighed and pined for him, 
there was one in particular who really loved him. She was the 
daughter of one of the proudest Hatta-Motos, or Imperial body- 
guards; she was beautiful and accomplished, and had rejected 
many noble lovers who had come from distant provinces to sue for 
her hand, all for the love of Karuka. 
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And yet she could produce no impression upon his heart. In 
vain she employed all her woman’s finesse and cunning; in vain 
her mother called frequently at the Karuka castle, and sent him 
magnificent presents. He received the broad hints and oglings with 
coldness, and, although he could not in accordance with etiquette 
return the presents without creating a blood feud between the 
families, he gently put them aside and never opened them. 

Nevertheless, O Kiri—such was the lady’s name—so far from 
being repulsed, only prosecuted her suit with greater ardour. She 
gave up the usual pursuits and amusements of ladies of her 
position, grew careless in her dress, pale and interesting in her 
appearance; she would sit and brood for long hours, and was 
known frequently to steal out at night, gain admittance to the 
castle yard of her lover, and from behind a group of azalea bushes 
watch the paper windows of the room most generally used by 
Karuka. When a woman disappointed in love, says the old adage, 
takes to brooding in solitude and silence, good rarely comes of it. 
And it was so in the case of O Kiri. 

She began to suspect Karuka, although after long watching 
she had not been able to trace the object of his affections, and 
was assured that it could be nobody in his usual circle of ac- 
quaintance. 

One evening she was watching the movements of Karuka’s 
shadow behind the paper shutters of his room from her usual 
observatory behind the azalea bushes. She saw him dress his hair 
in ordinary plebeian fashion, she saw the figure of a retainer 
approach kneeling with an undistinguishable mass in his arms, 
she saw Karuka change his clothing for what the retainer had 
brought, and place a common broad-brimmed coolie hat on his 
head. Then the shutters were opened, and by the light of the 
oil wick in the room O Kiri saw her idol attired from head to foot 
in common workman’s costume. 

Her heart sank within ‘her, for her woman’s keenness told her 
that he was on some cavalier expedition. Presently the retainer, 
whom O Kiri recognised as Karuka’s chief steward, fastened a pair 
of common straw sandals on his feet, slung an ordinary carpenter's 
bag over his shoulders, and with profound obeisance left him. 
O Kiri’s heart beat wildly as she watched Karuka cross the castle 
yard stealthily and swiftly, rather as a criminal flying from 
justice than a great lord in his own domain. She waited until 
he had got through the gateway, and then darted after him. 
Keeping him in sight, she followed him along all kinds of evil 
hack-lanes and by-streets, the rain soaking into her thin robes, the 
unusual exertion of walking quickly over uneven ground upon 
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high clogs wounding her delicate feet. The people stared at her, 
as well they might, but she kept on, past the great temples of 
Shiba, past the castle of the great lord of Satsuma, past those 
scattered hill temples which afterwards became European Legations, 
until they arrived at the dirty, bad suburb of Shinagawa. Karuka 
went some way down the crowded, evil-smelling street, then 
stopped at a small shop, in the front of which clogs and sandals 
were exposed for sale, and entered, crying ‘O Hana! O Hana!’ 
Under the deep shadow of a projecting eave on the other side of 
the street, O Kiri saw a bright-eyed, fresh-faced girl of eighteen, 
come forward at Karuka’s summons, affectionately greet him, and 
disappear into the house with him. 

Rage and grief seized O Kiri when she saw this. She leant 
for support against the wooden shutters of the house, her hand 
tightly grasping the hilt of the small dagger which all Japanese 
ladies carried with them when they went abroad, and half resolved 
to rush into the house and slay this common O Hana who had 
stepped in between her and her love. 

But she thought that deliberate revenge would be better than 
sudden outrage, and so returned home. The next day she sent a 
servant down to enquire about O Hana’s people. The answer 
came that they were Etas—the pariahs of Japanese society, de- 
spised and insulted by the very beggars, the lowest of the low— 
a tribe who live distinct from all others, and whose business 
it is to execute criminals, kill animals, and to make clogs and 
sandals. 

‘So,’ muttered O Kiri, ‘this will be pretty news for the city, 
that the head of the great Karuka family loves an Eta woman! 
This is pleasant for me to see, that I, in whose veins runs the 
blood of the immortals, am set aside in favour of a common out- 
cast wench! It will be sufficient to proclaim his connection to 
disgrace him, but I want more than disgrace: I want and will 
have revenge.’ 

But she determined to have a practical proof at home of his 
affection for O Hana, before resorting to extremes. So she desired 
her father to call upon Karuka in state, knowing that in the 
course of a week Karuka would be obliged to return the visit. 
Then she sent a servant to O Hana’s shop to command her to 
bring for inspection a number of the best black lacquered clogs in 
preparation for the New Year’s festivities. So O Hana’s father 
brought the clogs up the next day, but O Kiri abused him for 
daring to come into the presence of a lady, and commanded him 
to send a woman to wait upon a lady. Three times accordingly 
O Hana came, but as Karuka did not happen to be there O Kiri 
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made some excuses and ordered alterations in order that the lovers 
should be thrown together. 

So when Karuka came to repay the visit, O Kiri had so 
contrived that her clog woman should be announced. Karuka 
came in state, with his ‘kami shimo’ or winged coat on, his 
armour bearer, and a score of retainers bearing his crest, the 
double triangle, embroidered on their sleeves. 

When O Hana was announced, O Kiri expressed great anger 
that a common tradeswoman should dare to interrupt a state 
visit, but Karuka laughed out of compliment, and O Hana 
entered. Directly she beheld Karuka she uttered a cry and sank 
on the mats. Karuka’s face turned ghastly pale, he staggered as 
he squatted, and saw that O Kiri’s eyes were fixed on him. 

‘Dear me, Sir Karuka!’ exclaimed O Kiri with affected 
concern, ‘what is the matter? You start as if you had seen a 
spirit !’ 

Karuka stammered out some excuse, and, declaring that he 
felt unwell, begged to be allowed to depart. So O Kiri knew 
that Karuka really was intimate with the Eta woman, perhaps— 
but she shuddered to think it—was her husband, although her 
teeth were not blackened. 

Now O Hana, although but an Eta, was well worthy of any 
man’s love. Her father being out at work all day, and her mother 
bedridden, upon O Hana devolved all the responsibility of the 
household, and from early morning until late at night she was 
incessantly at work. Yet none of the neighbours had ever seen 
her other than clean, tidy, and smiling. But when she returned 
home after her expedition to O Kiri’s house, her cheeks were 
stained with tears, and her eyes red and swollen. 

*O mother!’ she cried, ‘ you know I have always wondered 
why Yoroshi, my lover, is always so clean and sweet, although he 
works so hard as a carpenter. Well, who do youthink he is? He 
is no carpenter at all, but the great lord Karuka. I have just 
seen him in his splendid dress, with all his men and standards! 
Ob, what shall Ido? It will be known that I have dared to love 
a great lord! We shall be ruined and disgraced!’ 

‘Why, then, O Hana,’ said the old woman, ‘ you must have 
no more to do with him. Of course it would never do for you to 
marry a greatlord. But are you sure that it was he ?’ 

‘Quite sure,’ replied O Hana, ‘for—for he turned pale, and 
almost fell back when he saw me. O mother! I think it will 
break my heart to lose him, for I do love him so much, and he is 
so good and kind to me!’ 

‘ Never mind that,’ said the old woman ; ‘ you'll soon get over 
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it. There are plenty of good husbands to be found amongst our 
own people. So think no more about it, and banish him from 
your mind.’ 

But O Hana was not so easily to be consoled, and passed all 
that night in sobbing and sighing, so that the next morning she 
did not seem a bit like her own self. 

In the evening, as she was doing her marketing after work 
hours, she went into a drug shop to get some clove pills for her 
mother. As a customer was being served, she had to wait, and 
as she waited she could not help hearing him give very strict 
directions about the mixing of a very deadly poison for the rats 
which infested his house. There was nothing very remarkable in 
this, for the shop was famous for its rat poison ; but when O Hana 
looked at the man, who was a tall, broad-shouldered fellow, she 
recognised one of the retainers who had admitted her to the great 
lady’s house the day before. 

Now Japanese of all classes read sensational literature with 
assiduity, and those who cannot read attend regularly the repre- 
sentations of the sensational drama. O Hana was no exception 
to the rule, and being familiar with schemes and plots and designs 
of all kinds from her reading, and remembering how strangely 
the great lady had behaved to her, she saw some meaning in the 
purchase of deadly poison by a retainer of the house of the Lady 
O Kiri, 

Karuka came that night as usual. O Hana, of course, was 
bound to behave differently now that she knew who he really was. 
She would not remove her forehead from the mats until he im- 
plored her. She used the honorific ‘Sama’ when she addressed 
him, or rather when she replied to his remarks, for it is directly 
against etiquette and custom for an inferior to address questions 
or initiate remarks to a superior. In vain he assured her that the 
great love he bore her had made them equal; in vain he protested 
against her humility and self-abasement, and declared that he was 
only waiting for the New Year's festival to pass over in order to 
make her his wife and take her away to his castle in the pleasant 
land of Tosa. No prayers, no exhortations, no reassurings of his 
could persuade the simple, humble-minded girl that a great lord 
could ever be the equal of a despised Eta. 

At length he rose and prepared to take his leave; then she 
said :— 

‘0, my most honourable lord, your servant craves permission 
to say one thing to you. This afternoon, as your servant was at 
the drug shop, there came in a retainer of the house of the most 
honourable lady you visited yesterday, and bought some poison. 
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Your servant is unworthy to say any more: your lordship will 
understand that she tells you in good faith.’ 

‘You are a good, true little girl,’ said Karuka. ‘I understand 
what you mean, and I will beware.’ 

Then he bade her as affectionate a farewell as she would let 
him, and turned homeward, musing deeply on all that had taken 
place. 

The next day a present arrived at Karuka’s castle from the 
father of O Kiri. It was a large, straw-bound cask, bearing upon 
it the impress of the red carp which betokened the famous 
Yebizdai wine, accompanied by the Lady O Kiri’s good wishes. 
He thought of what O Hana had told him on the previous even- 
ing, and, ordering a servant to bring a rabbit in from the garden, 
poured out some of the wine and gave it to the animal: the rabbit 
died in violent convulsions in less than ten minutes. So Karuka 
wrote the following letter to O Kiri :— 

‘Madam,—The wine you sent me as a present was poisoned. 
{ know why you wish to be revenged on me. Beware. If I pro- 
claim you as a murderess it were worse for you than it would be 
for me if you proclaimed the fact of my being betrothed to an 
Eta.—KarvKka.’ 

Some weeks elapsed. During that time all intercourse between 
O Kiri and her family and Karuka ceased, and Karuka, with 
much trouble, had managed to conquer O Hana’s scruples, and to 
make her his wife privately. But Karuka saw that the secret was 
known. His old friends deserted him; his very retainers re- 
signed their situations, refusing to bear the crest of a lord who 
had sullied his name for ever; all but the old steward who had 
served Karuka’s father, and who swore that he would never desert 
the son. Gradually he found himself ostracised and alone. Burn- 
ing with resentment, he strode off one day with the intention of 
making arrangements to take O Hana away to his country house 
in the province of Tosa. A few paces from his gate he met the 
young Prince of Nagato at the head of a band of retainers, who, 
as well as their master, were evidently in liquor. 

‘Ah, Karuka!’ cried the young prince, who had never borne 
Karuka very much good will since the day the latter had un- 
horsed him at the tilting yard. ‘Going to see your Eta sweet- 
heart, I suppose! What a proud race the future Karukas will be.’ 

The blood rushed to Karuka’s face; with one sweep he drew 
the famous Muramasa blade which he had so gloriously used in 
his country’s cause, and cut the young prince to the ground. 
Nagato’s retainers, seeing their lord lying weltering in his blood, 
rushed on Karuka with savage yells. But they had to deal with 
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the boldest and most skilful swordsman in Japan, and Karuka, 
edging slowly back so that he stood against the wall, laid about 
him with such good will that in a few minutes half a dozen of his 
assailants were writhing on the ground, and the rest had made off. 

But Karuka knew now that nothing remained to him but in- 
stant flight, for all Yedo would know that not only had he insulted 
his order by marrying an Eta, but that he had grievously wounded 
the young Prince of Nagato, and, if he were taken, not only would 
he be publicly disgraced, but he would suffer the death of a felon. 

Aided by his faithful steward, he escaped in disguise that even- 
ing, but determined to call upon O Hana so as to arrange with her 
where to meet him. To his surprise, when he arrived at the well- 
known street in Shinagawa, he found the house shut up. Upon 
inquiry he found that the Eta people had in turn taken the matter 
up, and that O Hana and the child she had borne to Karuka had 
been obliged to fly in order to avoid the penalties which the Etas 
imposed upon such of their order as should dare to aspire be- 
yond it. 

Wearied, faint with loss of blood, sick at heart, and almost 
despairing, Karuka passed the night at a mean tea-house, and by 
daylight the next morning was on the road to the holy mountain 
Oyama, disguised as a pilgrim. 

Four years elapsed, during which time, in spite of the most 
diligent search by the Government and the Nagato family, not a 
trace of Karuka could be found. In fact, he had taken up his 
residence ina hut which he had erected with the help of his 
steward on a little-known slope of Oyama near the miserable 
village of Tanzawa, and here, free from all intercourse with the 
great world, he led a solitary life, hunting the deer and the wild 
boar, and composing poetry. Of O Hana he had heard nothing, 
although he had sent his steward, who lived in the village of 
Koyias upon the other side of the mountain, to search for her in 
all directions. 

At the end of the fourth year of his exile, Japan became 
engaged in war with her ancient enemy, Corea. The gods 
frowned on the Japanese arms: the ‘Yamato Damashi,’ the spirit . 
of old Japan, seemed dead: every junk brought news of further 
disgrace and disaster: the Court and the Assembly of Nobles were 
in despair, for there was not a general of talent to stem the tide 
of misfortune. 

*O that we had Karuka!’ exclaimed one old noble, with tears 
in his eyes. 

‘We would forgive him everything, if he would but come 
forth and lead our armies,’ said another. 
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‘ Ay, that we would!’ was the general chorus. 

So the Government messengers were sent forth ; proclamations 
were posted at the entrance to all towns and villages offering huge 
rewards for the discovery of Karuka. But no one knew of his 
whereabouts, and meanwhile the war went on, with such disgrace 
to the Japanese arms that the idea of a humiliating truce was 
seriously entertained. 

Karuka’s steward, who loved his country almost before his master, 
of course heard of all this as he sat amongst the travellers and the 
merchants of an evening in the Koyias wine-shop, and each time 
that he took Karuka’s supplies of food to him he entreated him 
to come forth from his hiding-place and save his country. But 
Karuka, although his spirit burned to be once more in war panoply 
at the head of his troops, sternly shook his head, and declared 
that the country which had disgraced him for marrying a girl he 
loved had no claim upon his aid in the hour of need. 

Sadly the old steward returned each time to Koyias, almost 
resolved to take upon his own shoulders the responsibility of pro- 
claiming to the authorities the whereabouts of his master, and 
only restrained from so doing by remembrance of his solemn oath 
of fealty. 

One bitter winter afternoon, as the steward and half a dozen 
jovial fellows were crouching over the brazier in the tea-house, 
there came in a wandering minstrel leading a child by the hand. 
A thick hood hid all her face but her eyes; her poor thin clothes 
were ragged and patched, her feet were blue with tramping through 
the cruel snow, and she was so wearied that she sank upon the 
raised floor with a piteous apology. The kind-hearted travellers 
made her drink some hot wine, insisted upon her coming close to 
the brazier, and one of them took off his own thick outer garment 
and wrapped the child in it. When she lowered her hood to thank 
them, the steward recognised O Hana, although four long years of 
suffering had written sad traces on her once fresh, youthful face. 

A happy thought struck him, and after she had rested herself 
and seemed revived, and was leaving the tea-house, he followed 
her and whispered in her ear :— 

‘OQ Hana—do you not remember me ?’ 

She started, gazed at him for a moment, and murmured his 
name with joyful surprise. 

‘O Hana,’ he continued, ‘you would like to see your hus- 
band ?’ 

A light of joy sprang into her sad eyes as she replied :— 


‘Oh yes, that I would, but my people told me that he was dead 
long ago.’ 
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‘He is not dead,’ said the steward; * but I can only tell you 
where he is and let you see him upon one condition.’ 

‘Name it, sir, I pray,’ said O Hana. ‘I cannot do much, for I 
am weak and ill, but you may depend upon my exerting myself to 
my very last breath, if I could be rewarded by but a glimpse of 
his dear face.’ , 

‘Very well,’ said the steward. ‘ Where are you going now?’ 

‘ Indeed, sir, I didn’t know,’ she replied. 

‘ Very well; you want sleep and food, you must come with me,’ 
said the steward. 

O Hana thanked him fervently, and followed him to the little 
house in which he lodged. 

When O Hana and the child were fast asleep between the 
quilts, the steward wrote the following note :— 

‘My Lord and Master,—The bearer of this is your little 
daughter. I send her to you to implore you for the sake of your 
wife to place yourself once again at the head of our armies.’ 

Early the next morning he told O Hana of the resolution he 
had taken. At first she was unwilling to trust the child to go 
even with him into the solitudes of the mountains, but he swore 
that no harm should happen to her, and O Hana, happier than 
she had been for many long days, consented. 

So the steward bought the child a new red dress embroidered 
with azalea flowers, took her on his back, and started. When he 
arrived within a hundred yards of his master’s hut, he directed 
the child which way she should take, and waited below to hear 
the issue. 

Then followed the scene which forms the subject of my skin 
picture. 

So great was Karuka’s joy that for some moments he could 
only embrace her in silence. Then he asked her about her mother, 
and wrote on the back of the steward’s letter that he would only 
take again the field on behalf of his country upon the condition 
that if he succeeded all the past should be forgotten, and he should 
be permitted to introduce O Hana to her proper station in life. 

The child came down with Karuka ; the steward hastened back 
to Koyias, told O Hana of what had happened, took her back with 
him to where Karuka was waiting, and, without staying to witness 
the joyful greeting between the long-separated husband and wife, 
made all speed to Yedo with his message. , 

Very little remains to be told. Of course the nobles gladly 
accepted Karuka’s conditions: he came forth from his retirement, 
made almost a triumphal procession through the streets of the 
capital, saw that O Hana was settled in his old castle under the 
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protection of the faithful steward, and went off to the seat of war. 
In a few weeks the news therefrom was of such a character as to 
infuse proud enthusiasm into every Japanese heart. The junks 
which had so long brought nothing but news of disgrace and 
defeat now sailed proudly into Yedo Bay with bunches of evergreens 
at their mast-heads, and by the summer the Coreans had been 
utterly crushed, and Japan had dictated her terms of peace. 

Karuka returned full of honours to his native land : the people 
rebuilt for him the castle, which had been suffered to fall into 
grievous decay during his exile; the assembly of Daimios voted 
him an annual income of six thousand ‘ kokus’ of rice, equal to 
four thousand pounds sterling; the greatest in the land crowded 
to his castle to pay their respects to him and to O Hana, and 
prominent amongst them came the Prince of Nagato and his wife, 
once known as O Kiri, the admirer of Karuka. Nor was the 
faithful old steward forgotten, for Karuka bought for him an 
estate in the country, where he died at an advanced age, to the 
grief of all who knew him. The child grew up beautiful, and by 
her marriage with the Prince of Choshiu stamped all the Eta taint 
from the family of Karuka. 


FRANK ABELL. 
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BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


XIV. 
BENEVOLENCE. 


Tury did not see Judge Muhlbach, or Uncle Joseph, for some 
weeks, for he was away on business at Albany when they called, 
and was afterwards much occupied with his duties on the Com- 
pensation Fund Commission, During this interval, Nell Anthony 
made some progress towards getting acquainted with New York. 
She and Susan went anywhere they liked, Susan’s physical aspect 
being ample protection against all ordinary perils, and, if anything 
were really to happen, Nell’s courage and resources were to be 
relied on to grapple with it. No mishaps occurred, however, and 
the two friends enjoyed themselves greatly. Nell liked to ride on 
the elevated railroad as much as anything else, especially on the 
lofty portions beyond the upper end of the park, which always 
caused the robust Susan to turn pale. Susan was fond of shopping, 
and of driving up and down the avenue; and Nell accompanied 
her with pleasure, though she could never rid herself of an appre- 
hension that she might run across Warren Bell. As a matter of 
fact, she saw him twice. Once he got out of a car on the ‘ele- 
vated’ just as she was getting into another. She fancied he 
looked grave and rather depressed. He had a newspaper in his 
hand, and was too much preoccupied to see her. The other time 
he was talking to a stylishly dressed young man on the steps of 
the Exchange Club; and Nell did not like the looks of his com- 
panion at all. Warren was evidently very busy about something. 
Nell wondered whether, among all his thoughts, he ever had a 
thought about her. 

One day Susan said that Uncle Joseph had written her that he 
would be at home all the afternoon, and had something to say 
about her affair. It was nearly three o’clock when they set out; 
and, the distance being inconsiderable, they went on foot instead 
of taking the carriage. As the door opened in response to Susan’s 
ring, Nell, who entered behind her friend, saw a man’s figure 
advancing towards her down the hall. She was so startled at this 
apparition that, for a moment, she forgot to pull down her veil, 
and the effort she made to conceal herself behind Susan’s ample 
back served only to draw the young man’s attention to her, 
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After a momentary hesitation, however, he went on, and the door 
was closed. Nell had bitten her upper lip severely, but no other 
disaster had happened. Whether or not he had recognised her 
she could not decide ; his near-sightedness may have prevented it, 
at least in so far as to make him think he had made a mistake. 
But while Nell’s cheeks were tingling with the agitation of the 
episode, she could not help perceiving the absurd artificiality of 
the circumstances which rendered a meeting between her and 
Warren Bell like an encounter between enemies who had vowed 
never to speak to each other. It was her own doing; but, though 
she acknowledged the folly of it, she could not bring herself to 
be wiser. In the midst of her disturbance she found something 
annoying in the almost obtrusive unconsciousness of the blameless 
Susan. 

Judge Muhlbach, or Uncle Joseph, received the ladies with 
a genial courtesy, which culminated in kissing Susan’s cheek ; 
and perhaps it was only something in Nell’s expression that 
deprived her of a similar testimony of good-will. He apologised 
for the presence of tobacco smoke in the room, with a mental 
arraignment, perhaps, of the unkind destiny which seemed set 
upon defrauding him of a consolatory cigar. He addressed some 
complimentary remarks, of an elderly avuncular flavour, to Nell; 
and then, turning to Susan, he proceeded to the business of the 
meeting. 

‘I am pleased to inform you, Susie, my dear, that your 
benevolent designs are in a fair way to be realised, and much 
more promptly than might have been expected. The Peter and 
Paul Society, occupying a building in the north-west part of the 
island, has lately become insolvent (owing, I presume, to over- 
indulgence in the principle of robbing Peter to pay Paul), and 
their premises are for sale or to let. I should recommend renting 
them for a term of years, with privilege of renewal, and, perhaps, 
option of purchase. The house has ample accommodations for 
a beginning, and could be enlarged; it commands a view of the 
North River, and stands in its own enclosed grounds. Immediate 
possession. But you can see for yourself,’ added the Judge, hand- 
ing over the memorandum from which he had been reading. 
‘ Now, why wouldn’t that do for us?’ he asked; ‘or shall we look 
further ?’ 

‘I’m sure there couldn’t be anything nicer,’ exclaimed Susan. 
‘Don’t you think so, Nell ?’ 

‘What is the rent?’ Nell inquired, turning her eyes on the 
judge. 

‘Ah! now here we have a practical head; I like that,’ he 
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rejoined, with a smile and a nod. ‘ And that brings me to a pro- 
position I was about to make. What sum had you thought of as 
an endowment of this enterprise, Susie ?’ 

‘Oh, would a hundred thousand dollars be any good?’ re- 
turned that lady. 

‘Well, I should say so!’ cried Uncle Joseph, chuckling. 
‘What says Miss Anthony? But I ought to tell you, my dear, 
that such an endowment will lay you open, in some quarters, to 
the charge of being a crank. However, passing by that for the 
moment, and coming to my proposition, there is no necessity for 
your bearing so large a proportion of the financial burdens. What 
you want, I take it, is to obtain control of the concern—to have 
its management in your hands, and to order things according to 
your own good pleasure. But to do all that a hundred thousand 
dollars is not necessary, nor the half of it. Why not allowa 
number of other ladies of position and means to associate them- 
selves with you, each contributing amounts which will be relatively 
small, but the aggregate of which will exceed any possible indi- 
vidual donation? The institution would thus be placed upon an 
impregnable pecuniary basis, and would leave you with plenty of 
money to carry out any details which might strike your fancy-— 
say, in the furnishing of the rooms, the adornment of the grounds, 
and so on. I know a number of good women who would be proud 
to be connected with such a scheme, and whose companionship 
and counsel you would, I think, often find pleasant and useful. I 
myself, added Uncle Joseph, leaning back in his chair and placing 
his thumbs in the armholes of his waistcoat, ‘ would claim the 
privilege of contributing ten thousand dollars—not in my own 
name, for I have not the good fortune to belong to your sex, ladies 
—but in that of my married sister. And I need not add that, 
whatever business or legal matters may incidentally arise, I should 
wish to regard it as falling within my especial province.’ 

Susan looked at Nell with a beaming smile. ‘ Didn’t I tell 
you he was the best man in the world?’ she said, with an air of 
unlimited satisfaction. 

Nell looked down, and coloured. 

‘Miss Anthony is not going to commit herself too soon,’ said 
Uncle Joseph, with an amiable chuckle. ‘ But, seriously, my dear 
young lady, if you have any suggestion, you would best show your 
good disposition in the matter by making it with all possible 
explicitness.’ 

‘I will say what I think if you wish it,’ said Nell, looking up. 
‘It seemed to me that this institution is not likely ever to have a 
great many inmates. It was not to be for poor women, you know, 
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but for persons who have been brought up—more as you and I 
have, Susan. Fora long time, perhaps—until it gets to be well 
known—there will be hardly any one. So we do not need a large 
place—not at first, at any rate—not larger than you might support 
by yourself, Susan. And if other ladies contribute, though it 
might give them no legal right to interfere with you, I think you 
would find yourself less free than you would like. By-and-by, if 
people really came to take an interest in it, they would leave 
bequests to it in their wills. But I think, if I were you, I would 
not accept money from any one if it puts you under any kind of 
obligation to them.’ 

‘Miss Anthony would have it a close corporation, I see,’ 
remarked Uncle Joseph, lifting his thick eyebrows humorously. 
* And, upon my word, my dear young lady, now that I have heard 
your statement, I am inclined to agree with you. To tell you the 
truth,’ he added, smiling, ‘ I was a little bit anxious about Susan. 
Yes, Susie, I shall make a clean breast of it. I was afraid that if 
you set out torun this thing alone you would get into deep water, 
and I thought the best thing I could do for you would be to get a 
dozen or so first-class women to step in and take a hand with you, 
and pull you through the tight places. But now that I’ve had 
the pleasure of making Miss Anthony’s acquaintance, I am dis- 
posed to reconsider my judgment. Miss Anthony,’ continued he, 
turning upon the quiet New England girl the full refulgence of 
his metropolitan geniality, ‘has got a mind and will of her own, 
which quite relieves me from my preoccupation. I'll venture to 
say, Susie dear, that you will be perfectly safe as long as she stands 
by you. And her remarks are just in themselves, besides. The 
—ah—attendance is not likely to be overwhelmingly large (having 
in view the peculiar conditions) for some time to come. That is 
a fact which had not been sufficiently brought under my attention 
before. Then we will consider the Peter-and-Paul scheme off?’ 

‘I’m sure I don’t know,’ said Susan, much perplexed to find 
herself even within a measurable distance of being called on to 
decide between two persons, both of whom had her entire confi- 
dence. ‘ But I do hope, Uncle Joseph,’ she continued, detecting 
an avenue of compromise, ‘that you will attend to all our business 
for us, whatever happens. What you say about Nell is all true, 
and she was just as wise and splendid when we were at school 
together, ten years ago. But she isn’t a lawyer, after all, nor a 
politician either ; and I’m sure there are a great many important 
things that we could never get right without your help. You will 
be with us whatever happens, won’t you ?’ 

‘Well, well, my dear, you know how devoted I am to 
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you; but how can I tell,’ said the judge archly, ‘ whether Miss 
Nell doesn’t include me in her suspicions of intermeddlers? Per- 
haps she thinks I am plotting to get the reins into my own hands, 
and intend to administer the place for my personal ends—eh ?’ 

‘I have no suspicions of wrong in any one,’ said Nell, simply. 
‘ But Susan is my friend, and I wanted to help her think.’ 

‘And I will make bold to tell you, though on so short an 
acquaintance, that your friendship is a thing worth having,’ ex- 
claimed the judge, bending towards her and speaking - with 
emphasis. Then, changing his tone, he added, with a smile: 
‘And I hope in the course of time you will think me not 
unworthy of a little of it. Well, now, Susie, for the present our 
affairs are in suspense. But I expect I shall have some new ideas 
in a few days. In fact, I’m hardly up to concert-pitch this after- 
noon. Just before you came in I had been set upon by a rascal 
who—ah—wanted to beg or bully me into countenancing a 
nefarious transaction, and he succeeded in vexing me so much as 
to spoil the good effects of my luncheon.’ 

‘Oh, I remember now, we met a person in the hall,’ said 
Susan; ‘that must have been he. Was hearascal? He looked 
quite gentlemanly.’ 

‘That is just where the rascals get ahead of the honest men,’ ~ 
said the judge, chuckling. ‘ However, there are many worse 
fellows than he about.’ 

Susan and Nell had both risen while the latter sentences were 
being spoken, and were standing near the door, Nell being on the 
threshold. The judge now stepped forward and bestowed upon 
Susan a farewell kiss, and, looking past her, he encountered the 
eyes of Nell fixed full upon him. It was such a look as scarcely, 
in all his varied career, the learned judge had been called upon to 
sustain; it actually flashed with concentrated indignation and 
scorn. The poor old gentleman was the more taken aback, inso- 
much as he was utterly at a loss to account for this sudden 
appearance of resentment; he would not have expected a quarter 
as much if he had kissed Nell Anthony instead of Susan Wayne. 
Indeed, he had a moment before been inwardly debating the 
feasibility of marking in some such way his admiration and approval 
of Susan’s friend ; but the purpose was shrivelled up like straw in 
a furnace. He recovered himself enough to say, ‘ And good day 
to you, Miss Anthony!’ and then he was left alone. 

‘Isn’t he perfectly lovely?’ cried Susan, as she and Nell 
emerged into the outer air. 

Nell, by putting a constraint upon herself, managed to make 
no reply. She was not in a humour for eulogy, though she was in 
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capital trim for action, had there been anything to do; and 
she thought to herself that there was likely to be something to 
do, before long, in the way of protecting Warren Bell against 
respectable villains, who called him ‘ rascal’ behind his back. 

Meanwhile the respectable villain in question, after taking a 
few turns up and down the room, had arrived at the conclusion 
that he must have misinterpreted Miss Anthony’s expression,—at 
any rate, so far as any reference to himself was concerned. And 
as, with a sigh, he lit his long-deferred cigar, he murmured half 
aloud, ‘ What a monstrous good-looking little thing she is! and 
as smart as a steel trap, too! Why, she saw through the whole 
game in a moment! By the Lord, she would be worth ten thousand 
dollars to any man with the grit to capture her! Well, I must 
get her alone some day, and then we’ll see!’ 

There are few spectacles more pathetic than the infatuation of 
the wise. 


XV. 
TOM PEEKSKILL. 


OnE morning late in the autumn, Tom Peekskill, on his way 
down town, stepped in at the Exchange Club to look in his letter- 
box. He took out of it a square envelope of rough blue paper, 
addressed in a female hand. He opened it, and, still standing 
before the box, glanced through the contents, which seemed to 
occasion him no particular delight. 

In the midst of his reading some one laid a hand upon his 
shoulder. Tom started very perceptibly, crumpling the letter up 
in his hand. When he saw that the hand belonged to his little 
friend Bob Austin, he asked him, rather sulkily, what the devil 
he meant by acting like a sheriff. 

‘What do you mean by jumping like a bank-cashier ?’ re- 
torted Bob, laughing loudly. ‘I say, Tom, old man, me and four 
others are going to take the drag at two o’clock this afternoon, 
and tool it out to Scratchit’s. Things there will be down to a fine 
point. You know the racket, you old Turk! You will just make 
up the half-dozen. Two o’clock, from the Brunswick.’ 

‘D— it, what a nuisance!’ cried Tom, peevishly. ‘ Well, I 
can’t go, that’s the amount of it. I’ve got to meet a fellow at 
three o’clock on partic’lar business. Just my luck!’ 

‘Got to meet a fellow, eh?’ said the other, winking his little 
fat eye. ‘Oh, come off, do! Does she always write to you on 
blue notepaper? Don’t be exclusive—bring her along! always 
room for one more !’ 
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‘Go to the devil, will you ?’ replied Tom. 

‘No use; you must set ’em up; it’s a fair catch!’ Bob 
declared. ‘ Mine’s a smash; what’s yours?’ 

‘Set ’em up for yourself, if you like, you little whiskey-skin, 
you! but count me out; I’ve got business, sure enough, and I 
don’t drink till it’s over.’ And in spite of protestations Tom left 
his small friend, and continued his journey towards Wall Street. 
As he walked along he tore the blue letter into small pieces, 
which he kept in his hand until he came to a belated ash-barrel, 
into which he dropped them. 

‘It is a nuisance, and no mistake!’ he muttered to himself. 
‘ This is the second time I’ve been done out of a good spree, and it’s 
sure to be about some nonsense. I do wish the blessed creature had 
more brains! If I was a fashionable doctor it couldn’t be worse.’ 

Early in the afternoon he left his office, and took a car up- 
town. He lived in an apartment-building not far from Union 
Square. The suites comprised from four to seven rooms each, and 
were expensively got up. They were occupied chiefly by single men, 
though there were also one or two families, which bestowed a 
useful respectability upon the place. Tom’s sitting-room was per- 
vaded by a reminiscent odour of good cigars; the walls were 
adorned with foils and boxing-gloves, and with a few theatrical 
portraits. A Turkey rug covered the floor; there was a comfort- 
able sofa and two or three lounging chairs. There was an open 
fireplace in which a coal fire was burning. Tom, on entering, 
only stayed long enough to make some changes in his dress, and 
then sallied forth again to a neighbouring livery stable, where he 
kept his horse. Ten minutes later he was mounted and on his 
way to the park; but instead of going by the usual route, he kept 
to the westward, as if to avoid meeting any one. By three o'clock 
he was at 8th Avenueand 72nd Street ; and, glancing down the street, 
he saw a young lady on horseback coming towards him, with a blue 
veil tied over her face. But he knew her at once; the blue veil 
was not for him. 

‘ Well, little Betsy,’ said he, with a jocose air, ‘here I am, you 
see! What’s the good word to-day ?’ 

‘Don’t speak that way,’ she replied. ‘I’m very unhappy.’ 

‘Unhappy! What about, pray? Married folks must expect to 
have their little crosses, and ‘ 

‘Yes; but—’ she interrupted, and stopped. 

‘And, as I was going to say, we must begin to get in training 
for——’ 

‘Tom,’ she interrupted him again, ‘unless you do something 
soon, I shall do something that you'll call desperate. I can’t bear 
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it much longer. You don’t know how it is. I keep thinking and 
thinking all the time; and I never used to think, I only used to 
enjoy myself. I believe you like to make me miserable.’ 

‘Now, little Betsy, don’t be stupid. You know it would spoil 
our game if we were to hunt up a parson before the time comes. 
As it is, I have the old man under my thumb, though he don’t 
know it yet. If we were out and out spliced, all our trumps would 
be out, and it’s a hundred to one he’d wash his hands of you, and 
knock me higher than a kite. But as it is, we're safe. Oh, trust 
me! I know the world! If I don’t strike him for a million at 
least, I’m a fool! and I'll make my perquisites off the other side 
too. Oh, Pll keep you in grand style, don’t you fear!’ 

‘You said last spring, Tom, that if I’d elope with you, it would 
make everything all right. And I said I would. And then we 
didn’t elope at all, And now, when it’s so different from anything 
I ever thought of, you say we musn’t get married yet, else it'll be 
all wrong. I don’t see how two opposite things can both be true. 
I think the real truth is, that I have loved you too much, and you 
don’t love me any longer, and you’re just putting me off, and put- 
ting me off. I may be foolish, Tom, but I’m a woman; and if 
you take all my hope away, I can make you sorry, and I will!’ 

‘Now, look here, Betsy,’ said Tom, reining his horse nearer to 
her, and settling his hat on his head, ‘I’m going to talk straight 
to you. I know you're no fool, and, to prove it, I’ll show you just 
how I’m fixed. As to what I said last spring, that was all right 
then, but circumstances changed it. It was my fault, of course, 
that it was changed ; I never said it wasn’t; and all I can say is, I 
never intended it; but a man as much in love as I—am, will 
sometimes run away with himself. Well, then, we had to look out 
for what was the best thing for ourselves; and, as it turned out, 
this accident made our case even stronger than it was before. He 
might have kicked me out, as his son-in-law; but if I can say to 
him, that unless he does so and so, I won’t be his son-in-law, he'll 
come down likea coon! Aman like him is about as tender-hearted 
as a boa-constrictor; but, rather than be disgraced, they’d kneel 
down and kiss your boots—when there’s no one looking on.’ 

‘I don’t see what makes you hate my father so; he’s done you 
nothing but good, and helped you every way; and he’s a gentle- 
man, and my father, and is always kind to me; and every time 
he’s kind to me it makes me feel more wicked and ashamed. Why 
do you want to injure him? Why can’t we just be married, and 
tell him that we love each other, and want him to forgive us? He 
would, I know; and then it would all be happy, instead of 
dangerous and miserable, as it is now.’ 
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‘ Just wait till I get through,’ said Tom, taking his whip in his 
right hand and gesticulating with the butt of it, ‘and then you'll 
see the whole thing just as Ido. The way it began was this: When 
I was a young fellow, without much sense, and very little of any- 
thing else, and was picking up whatever jobs I could on the street, 
I happened to hear of a big point. There was a stock that was 
going down like a stone rolling off the roof of a house, and every- 
body was unloading like mad; but my point was, that the stock 
would be up again above par in two days. If I could buy a few 
hundred of that stock right off I was a made man. But I hadn’t 
any cash, and, what was worse, being a new man, without any 
backing, I hadn’t any credit. Well, just as I was cursing my 
luck, and ready to sell my skin for a couple of thousand dollars, 
along came a fellow with a big roll of greenbacks in his hand, 
and wanted me to buy some grain for him. I counted his money. 
There was just $2,000—no more and no less. I asked him how 
soon he wanted his grain. He said he was in no particular hurry, 
—I might take the best of the market in the next three days. I 
took his money, gave him a receipt, and told him that in three 
days I’d be ready for him. Then I did the silliest thing I ever did 
before or since: I went and looked at my stock, made up my mind 
it was as low as it could get (it was at twenty-one), and I bought 
my $2,000 worth then and there, with the other fellow’s money. 
Of course I expected to make it all right with him when the rise 
came. But I hadn’t more than made my purchase when some one 
tapped me on the shoulder and I looked round, and there was my 
man. “I’ve changed my mind about that grain,” he said, “and 
I'll take my money back.” Well, I felt pretty sick, but I brassed 
it out, and told him he’d have to wait till the third day, according 
to agreement. He didn’t kick as much as I expected, but he sort 
of looked at me in a queer way, and says he, “ Very well; in three 
days, then,” and walked off. I didn’t quite like the aspect of 
things, but I made up my mind I'd be all right the next day, and 
thought no more of him. Next day, sure enough, my stock began 
to go up like a balloon, and was at forty before you could turn 
round. I knew it would touch at least three times that, and I 
went off quietly and got my lunch. When I came back, the stock 
was falling again; some big men, they said, had been unloading, 
in face of the rise. I thought it must be a temporary dodge, and 
I waited. Down it went, touched twenty-one, passed it, and was 
at ten before half-past two o’clock. Then I saw my game was up; 
but before I could sell out, eight was the best I could get. I was 
a ruined man, and worse than that, for I had to meet my grain 
man the next day. J thought of jumping off the end of a pier, 
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and various things; but the end of it was, I met him. And then 
I found out who he was. That man was Seth Drayton, your father. 
He was the man who was engineering the stock I invested in. He 
suspected me of knowing too much, and, to make sure, he gave me 
that $2,000 for grain. When he saw he had me hooked, he just 
checked the rise, and made me out aswindler. It cost him nothing: 
he could afford to hold over a day; but it spoilt me. Well, 
he talked to me that day as I wouldn’t talk to a dog, and told me, 
what I knew well enough, that he had only to speak ten words and 
I'd been in quod, and never able to show my face on the street 
again. I was only waiting till he got through to put a bullet into 
his head and then into my own; and there have been times, since 
then, when I wish I’d done it. But, all of a sudden, he turned 
round, and said he’d let up on me on one condition. The amount 
of it was, if I'd be his puppet, and do and say just what he 
ordered, and belong to him body and soul, he’d say no more about 
what had happened, and would take care that I had plenty to live 
on. It was hard lines; but I was down on my luck, and I 
accepted. He sat down and wrote out a paper, and I signed it. 
I’ve kept my contract ever since, and it hasn’t always been pleasant, 
either; and he no more suspects me now than he does himself. 
But you'd better believe I’ve never given up the idea of getting 
even with him, and the time’s not far off now when I'll do it. 
From what I’ve found out, and from what you’ve told me, I know 
his big scheme pretty near as well as he does, and when he’s all 
ready to touch it off I’ll make my terms with the other side and 
give away the whole thing. And when he comes raging round to 
me to choke the life out of me, I’ll say, “ Hold on a minute, Mr. 
Drayton, if you please! How about your daughter ? ” Holloa! 
what now ?’ 

During the recital of this history of his wrongs Tom had 
worked himself into such an unwonted passion that he had for- 
gotten to whom he was speaking, if, indeed, he remembered that 
he had any auditor. He was uttering all his stored-up fury 
and malice for years, and the stream of his wrath had finally 
swept him off his feet; and he was recalled to himself only by 
hearing a panting cry from Lizzie, who had pushed the veil off 
her face, and was quite white, and swaying in her seat. ‘ There! 
there!’ he said, somewhat alarmed. ‘You mustn’t mind me. I 
don’t often get mad, but when I do, I must talk. I don’t mean 
more than half of it.’ 

Lizzie recovered herself in a few moments enough to say, in a 
faint, husky tone, ‘I understand now why you made love to me: 
it was to use me for your revenge on father—by threatening him 
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with putting his daughter to shame. And this is what I have 
given everything for! Seems to me I had better die. I only 
loved you, Tom, and I thought we should be so happy! Love 
seemed to make everything right.’ 

‘Upon my word and honour, Betsy, I hadn’t an idea of this 
when first I met you and got smashed on you. But one thing 
leads to another, until we find ourselves where we never expected 
to be. I didn’t sit down and hatch out a plot: it hatched itself; 
and all I do is to take what I find ready to my hand. We can’t 
help it. It’s human nature and fate that are at the bottom of 
everything in this world. But don’t you go borrowing trouble, 
little Betsy. We shall be all right yet, and as happy as anybody. 
You wouldn’t like me always to live under another man’s thumb, 
would you? Oh, he and I won’t have any trouble, once we under- 
stand each other! I’m a good fellow when you take me right— 
ain’t I?’ 

‘I don’t know what you are, or what I am, or what anything 
is,’ returned Lizzie, her pretty mouth drooping despondently. 
‘But it seems to me that my father’s plans must be worth more to 
the world than Iam. I should be better out of the way.’ 

‘Oh, I say, Betsy, brace up and be cheerful! Hang it all! I 
give you my word, I couldn’t get on without you—I couldn't, 
honour bright!’ 

Lizzie gave him a peculiar glance, but said nothing; and they 
rode on up the Riverside Park road. 


XVI. 
THE SENTIMENT OF AMBITION. 


THE success of the new water-works, fortified by skilful manage- 
ment and by popular approbation, would probably have been 
satisfactory to its promoters in any case; but fortune, with what 
seemed gratuitous graciousness, stepped in at the last moment, 
and made assurance doubly sure by bringing an unforeseen cata- 
strophe upon the opposite party. During the severe frosts of the 
winter, the dam, which they had erected at a vast expense to the 
taxpayers, developed a large fissure; and a thaw immediately 
succeeding, the great reservoir of water broke loose, inundated the 
country, and, in a few hours, did more damage than could have 
been made good in twice as many years. The whole business of 
supplying the city with water fell upon the new company. Their 
stock could only be purchased at fabulous prices; and a local poet 
said of them, in a column of a daily newspaper, that they had 
tapped the river Pactolus, which runs over golden sands. The 
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conceit happened to tickle the popular fancy, and the company 
was known as ‘ The Pactolus’ ever after. 

‘Do you remember,’ said Warren to Drayton one day, ‘ having 
said, in a newspaper interview, that you would not commit 
yourself as to the respectability of the promoters of the water 
scheme ?’ 

‘I do,’ Drayton replied, smilingly, caressing his beard. 

‘Well, w-what did you say it for?’ 

‘ Partly, of course, in order to divert the suspicion that I might 
be in any way connected with them; but principally because I 
knew them to be all (with two exceptions—yourself and me) 
scamps.’ 

‘I always understood that they were men of your own se- 
lection.’ 

‘So they were! and it was precisely because I knew them to 
be scamps that I selected them ; and very thoroughly have they 
indicated my opinion.’ 

‘I suppose you have some d-diabolical wisdom concealed there ; 
but I don’t see it.’ 

‘It is simply another instalment of the same wisdom with 
which we began—that in order to do great works you must have 
ready and obedient tools. My tools are ready because they are 
unscrupulous, and they are obedient because their unscrupulous- 
ness is known tome. You saw how I handled Muhlbach, one of 
the most powerful men in New York. I have the same kind of 
hold over every man in our syndicate—not to speak of others— 
and I can handle them just as easily. A year ago, however, their 
subservience could be of little use to me, because their power and 
influence were inconsiderable. But to-day they are every one of 
them persons of exceptional wealth, and able to control large and 
important political interests. They are more mine than ever, and 
they are worth a thousand per cent. more. They are the hands 
and feet by which I shall carry out my projects.’ 

‘That is all very clever,’ said Warren, in a dissatisfied tone, 
‘but I do wish the time would come when you can use good men 
to do good work.’ 

‘There are no such men! I’m not speaking cynically; I’m 
stating a fact. Good men, except in cases too rare to mention, 
are not ambitious of such ends as must control diligent and per- 
sistent political workers. A man in public life, unless he have 
commanding genius, cannot afford to be good; there is no place 
nor occupation for him. Good men (who are not also fools) see 
this, and content themselves with writing good books, bringing 
up good families, conducting good charities, or preaching good or 
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bad sermons. They are not to be had for far-reaching purposes 
like mine. I don’t pretend to say why it is so; but, as I didn’t 
make the world, I am satisfied to take the world asit is. Now, 
the end and aim in life of these admirable friends of ours is to 
make money and wield an influence. For these objects they will 
barter as much honour and honesty as the devil himself could ask 
of them. There has been no need of my luring them on to 
rascality ; I have simply sat by and watched them acting out their 
inalienable natures. They have made more money than they 
know what to do with, in the ordinary course of business; but, 
notwithstanding, they have taken pains to steal as much again, 
for no earthly reason, that I can see, but the pure love’ of stealing. 
All right. Rather than have me expose them, they will do any- 
thing that I command. Luckily for them, I shall not command 
murder, forgery, or perjury; but I shall build up, by means of 
them and such as them, the greatest political power known to 
history ‘ 

‘Hullo! Isn’t that r-rather a large order?’ 

. -of which you, my dear Warren, will be the heir,’ added 
Drayton, with a friendly nod. 

‘You must think I’m ambitious.’ 

‘If I know anything, I know that you have the best and 
highest form of ambition. Your ambition and mine are alike— 
though you have given the matter less thought than I have. It 
is an ambition, not for the show of things, but for the reality. 
Indeed, I carry it to an extreme which I don’t expect or wish you 
to follow. Though I intend to hold the destinies of this nation— 
and thereby of the world—in my hands, my name will never be 
heard in history. I shall still appear as the quiet man, living 
privately upon his income, and indifferent to political concerns 
and vicissitudes. Whatever I do will seem to be done by others ; 
others will receive the praise, the respect, the love, and the fear 
that belong to me. I shall not envy them. The only applause 
that I covet is my own; and my success would have no greater 
value in my eyes if all mankind recognised it. And yet, Pll be 
frank with you, Warren, now as always—this stoicism is not a 
mere whim of mine; it has its practical and necessary side. The 
only unassailable power is the unknown and unseen power—that 
which remains unmoved behind all outward changes; which now 
expresses itself in a democratic form, now in a republican, now in 
neither one nor the other, as occasion may demand. The charac- 
teristic of the mass of people is fickleness, which justifies itself by 
masking its inconstancies behind a clamour for reform, which, 
being interpreted, means something new. As a matter of fact, 
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the differences of party are but a difference of hat and coat; the 
human nature beneath is unaffected by whatever costume. A 
man who sticks to party is a man who sticks to folly; but, since 
most men are fools, a wise man must withdraw himself from visible 
connection with politics altogether.’ 

‘Weren't Julius Caesar and Napoleon great enough ?—and 
their names were known.’ 

‘They were soldiers, and they lived in times when the people 
had comparatively no power. In this school and newspaper and 
ballot age those who wish to act truly great parts must wear a 
veil. Such a man must be absolutely free—above the control of 
both society ‘and individuals. It must be as impossible to depose 
or assassinate him as to imprison the wind or stab the sunlight ; 
otherwise, he must temporise and compromise, and be some one 
else’s man instead of his own.’ 

‘Well, that may suit you, but it wouldn’t do for me,’ said 
Warren, giving his head a shake. ‘I want the collision and the 
rivalry—a man among men, and the best man to win; half the 
fun for me would be in the effort and the danger. I don’t care 
to sit like an invisible Buddha, and rule the world by making it 
believe that my will is its own.’ 

‘No doubt—no doubt, Warren,’ said the other, looking at him 
intently ; ‘your genius is for action, as mine is for organisation. 
We won’t flatter each other: you cannot do what_I can; I can’t 
do what you could ; well, all the more can we be of use each to 
the other. Your career will be the complement of mine; and 
most men, as well as yourself, would prefer yours to mine. Your 
power will be just as absolute—while it lasts; but it will last only 
so long as your personal luck and ascendency continue. You have 
the faculty (which I lack) of attaching men to yourself; you can 
be genial and magnetic, while I am abstract and cold. You must 
be the great leader; I will be the great director. I could not 
succeed without you, because my plans need not only base tools, 
who can be bought with money or place, and commanded by fear 
and self-interest, but, also, a mind that stands on equal terms 
with mine—a man willing and able to occupy the lofty places that 
I shall provide for him. Otherwise I should be like a mechanic 
who has devised an ingenious machine, but has no motive power 
to set it going.” And you, on the other hand, could not succeed 
without me; for you must not vitiate the ardour of action with 
the dryness of thought. You must rely on me for my share of the 
business, in order to be able to rely on yourself for yours. Be you 
the lever, and I the pow sto, and we'll move the world.’ 
¢ After all, then, I should be only an instrument,’ 
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‘What more am I, or any man? I believe in a Supreme 
Being, Warren, though I’m not glib at talking about him. When 
he has purpose to carry out he makes some man the instrument 
of it. Because you and I cannot change places, shall we do 
nothing ?’ 

Warren remained silent for a while, biting his lips and looking 
down. ‘After all,’ he said at length, ‘we have only been talking 
generalities so far, and I am in the dark. What is really your 
plan? Can you p-put in the concrete ?’ 

‘Yes; but you must let me do that in my own way and time; 
I shan’t keep you long waiting. Indeed, I will say here, that I 
shall never ask you to do anything that we have not previously 
discussed and agreed upon. Nothing will be attempted without 
your approval; for 1 know very well that what you don’t do with 
your whole heart would better be left undone. Do you find the 
prospect, so far, uninviting ?’ 

‘It sounds better than anything I ever imagined; but it 
doesn’t sound real.’ 

‘Neither did the plans of Alexander sound real to his captains. 
More great destinies are missed through mistrust than through 
incapacity.’ 

‘I can understand how you might succeed, for you have money 
and connections, and you’ve been working with this end in view 
for years. But your proposition as regards me looks too like a 
m-miracle. I am poor and unknown: what sort of a figure should 
I cut at the head of a nation?’ 

‘As to your poverty, that is a valuable quality which I hope 
you will keep,’ said Drayton, smiling. ‘I need money; you don’t. 
When you took your pay for your work on the water-works in 
money instead of stock, you struck the keynote of your whole 
financial future. All the money you will ever have, or ought to 
have, will be money fairly earned by fair work. You have an 
instinct against usury in all its phases; no dollar of yours will 
ever make itself into ten unless you sweat for it.’ 

‘Hold on! you're going too fast. I didn’t dabble in our stock, 
because I prefer to take out my excitement in other ways than 
gambling; but as to my not wanting money, it’s just what I do 
want. Money is the power of entering into the life around us.’ 

‘]t is one of the means of entrance ; but it is the least digni- 
fied and necessary of all. What you say proves my point: you 
wanted money only because you believed it to be essential to put 
you on certain terms with the world. Well, that is your mistake, 
and you will soon acknowledge it. Depend upon it, my diagnosis 
is right: keep clear of money, Warren, as you would of the plague; 
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it can do you no good, and might irretrievably injure your career. 
You can’t doubt my sincerity, at all events; I care more for you 
than for any other man in the world, and by a scratch of this pen 
I might make you a millionaire ten times over; but I shall never 
do it! It is your fate to be the foremost figure in America, and 
never to own a bank account.’ 

‘Well, that wouldn’t be an unfair exchange,’ said Warren, 
laughing. ‘For my part, though, I never noticed much of the 
Cincinnatus in my character. But this is all a romance of yours, 
Drayton. Where did you come by so much imagination? There 
is such a thing as the Constitution of the United States.’ 

‘I. have heard of some such document. Did you ever read 
it?’ 

‘I could repeat it by heart when I was in college,’ 

‘Government of, by, and for the people, isn’t it? No such 
transparent fraud was ever before put into grandiloquent periods. 
Clear your mind of cant, young man! This government is 
the systematised robbery of the many by the few. No one is 
responsible, and no one cares. A policeman is a man who pro- 
tects the criminal classes and shares their plunder. An alderman 
is a person by whose means wealthy corporations rob the city 


treasury. A State governor is an individual who organises the 


b 


depredations of his subordinates. A representative 

‘But, at all events, democracy is the last word of politics. 
Beyond it is chaos, and you can’t go b-back to Europe.’ 

‘The brain rules the man. The husband rules the family. 
God rules the universe. But where is your prototype for a de- 
mocracy? Where is your evidence that the many are wiser than 
the one? What is the value of that freedom which enables one, 
every four years or less, to vote for substituting one rogue’s gallery 
for another? What virtue is in the tolerance which prostitutes 
this country to the occasions of all the world’s assassins, adulterers, 
and atheists? What sort of prosperity is that which begets ex- 
travagance faster than it makes money? What is everybody’s 
business is nobody’s business, is a good old proverb, and the Con- 
stitution of the United States is its prophet!’ 

‘There is some truth in all that, no doubt. But to see an 
abuse is not to invent a remedy, and as for my share in the matter, 
though you have reconciled my poverty, you haven’t found a cure 
for my being unknown, which is poverty of a worse kind.’ 

‘Who knew Gambetta six weeks before he became Dictator of 
France? There is a cure for being unknown—a certain and a 
swift one. Can you guess it ?’ 

‘Td rather you’d t-tell me.’ 
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‘It’s an emergency!’ said Drayton, striking his flat hand on 
the table, and then rising from his chair. ‘The man who fills the 
breach of a national emergency will never afterwards have to 
complain of obscurity. And that is what you must do.’ 

‘But what if an emergency doesn’t turn up?’ 

‘Then it must be created, was Drayton’s reply; ‘and that is 
what I will do, when the right time comes.’ 


(To be continied.) 
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I nave always had a weakness for what are called ‘Systems.’ A 
system has for me the same sort of attraction that ladies find in 
bargains—a suggestion of stealing a march, so to speak, on the rest 
of the human race. I must admit that I have found systema, on 
the whole, disappointing, which I believe is also the case with 
bargains. My earliest experience in this line was at the age of 
fifteen, or thereabouts, when I sent thirteen stamps to a gentle- 
man who advertised that he would communicate for that sum an 
infallible system for the production of whiskers. The first re- 
quirement, J remember, was to send seven and sixpence more for a 
pomade and a tincture, to be rubbed on alternately. Seven and 
sixpence being, for the moment, beyond my individual means, I 
laid the advantages of the system before two schoolfellows whom 
I knew to sympathise with the object in view, and between us 
we formed a sort of syndicate, and went in for growing whiskers 
on the co-operative principle. We persevered steadily for three 
weeks with no result (except pimples), and then the other two 
members turned round upon me and demanded back their money, 
which I need hardly say they did not get, for the best of reasons. 
A few years later I was attracted by the brilliant promise 
of a system which undertook to impart a complete knowledge of 
German, by means of twenty-seven lessons at eighteen-pence per 
lesson. I paid the money, and attended the lessons with unfailing 
regularity, after which, in order to test my new accomplishment, 
I took a little trip up the Rhine; but I cannot say the result was 
satisfactory. The natives, as a rule, understood my English de- 
cidedly better than my German, and the phrases I had learnt 
didn’t seem to fit in, somehow, with my necessities. I could ask 
with the utmost fluency, ‘Where is the green petticoat of your 
good grandmother?’ but as neither green petticoats nor good 
grandmothers figured to any considerable extent in my hotel 
requirements, I did not find myself much advanced thereby. My 
professor assured me on my return that I had gone to the wrong 
part of Germany, which may, perhaps, account for my failure. 
My sojourn in that country, by the way, was the occasion of my 
making the acquaintance of another system, the invention of a 
Chevalier von Something-or-other whom I met at the gaming- 
tables of Wiesbaden. The Chevalier asseverated, with much 
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gesture and many strange oaths, that by strictly following his 
method I could break the bank in no time. I thought it would 
be rather a nice thing to break the bank, and ultimately agreed 
to pay him five pounds, or thereabouts, for the secret. I studied 
the system carefully for some time, and, when I felt that I had 
thoroughly mastered it, proceeded boldly to make trial of it at the 
tables; the result being that in about twenty minutes I was so 
completely cleared out that I had to appeal to the charity of a 
friend (who had not been trying the system) for the loan of funds 
to get back to England with. It did strike me (afterwards) that 
if the system was all the Chevalier represented it to be, he might 
as well have broken the bank himself, in which case he would 
have had no need of my five pounds. 

My double failure rather disgusted me, and I pretty well made 
up my mind that I would not have anything to do with systems 
for the future. But the feeling wore off, and after a little in- 
terval I found myself going in for the latest thing in that line as 
merrily as ever. I tried the Banting system for three months, 
and pulled myself down so that it took four months of an anti- 
Banting ditto to pull me up again. I paid a guinea to learn an 
ingenious system of carving, whereby everybody was to have prime 
cuts. The actual result, so far as my observation goes, was that 
nothing worth mentioning was left for the carver. I purchased an 
engraving of a remarkable female figure in short skirts, with one 
eye open and one shut, which was supposed, in some mysterious 
way, to keep you thoroughly posted in the genders of several 
thousands of French nouns. I studied much-vaunted systems of 
artificial memory, and secret processes for ‘always remembering,’ 
which, however, in my case seemed rather to result in always 
forgetting. My last memory professor strongly urged on me the 
desirability of making some practical use of the system. As he 
justly remarked, ‘ What’s the good of the best thing in the world 
if you don’t use it?’ And I accordingly endeavoured to apply it 
to whist, of which I was very fond, and at which I had been 
previously reckoned a pretty good player. I had never found any 
difficulty in remembering, within reasonable limits, what cards had 
been played, but with the aid of the system I was told that I 
should be able to remember every card, and I fondly believed it. 
When, however, I tried to put the plan in practice—talk of any- 
body’s hair turning white in a single night! I only wonder 
mine didn’t fly off altogether! The mental strain brought 
me to the very verge of apoplexy. My head was in a perfect 
whirl, and I revoked three times in the course of a single rubber. 
My partner (fortunately a mild man, not addicted to violence) 
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charitably concluded that I had been drinking, and recom. 
mended me, in a friendly way, to ‘go to bed and sleep it off” [ 
did not dare to undeceive him, but was glad to accept even this 
ignominious explanation rather than confess the truth, or attempt 
to go on playing. I am satisfied that another rubber on the same 
principle would have left me an incurable idiot. 

After this last experience I was so thoroughly disgusted with 
the very name ‘ System’ that I believe if any one had alluded even 
to the solar system in my presence, I should have told him it was 
all humbug. Never again, I vowed! ‘Once bitten, twice shy, 
and all the rest of it. But pride comes before a fall. My en- 
gagement to Rosa Matilda, which took place about this time, 
diverted my thoughts from the subject, and lulled me into a false 
security. The tempter came, too, in such a delusive form, dis- 
guised (if I may say so) as anangel of light, that it is small wonder 
that I fell. It was not this time a case of the benevolent adver- 
tiser willing to impart his infallible method of making a rapid 
fortune for half a crown in stamps. I was too old a bird, by this 
time, to be caught by that sort of chaff; but who was to suppose 
that in a little shilling book at a railway bookstall I should meet 
mine ancient enemy? It was an unassuming little volume, and 
it bore on its cover, in innocent-looking characters, ‘ Chiromancy, 
or the Science of Palmistry.’ (Science, mind you, not System.) 
I have felt an interest in palmistry ever since I had my fortune 
told one day by a gipsy woman in Epping Forest. It was all 
wrong; but still I have always felt a curiosity to know ‘how it 
was done.’ I made the book my own, and it forthwith returned 
the compliment by making me its own. Little did I think (until 
afterwards) that I was again taking a System to my bosom. I 
read that book in bed that very night (at imminent risk of cre- 
mating myself), and fell asleep dreaming about the hepatic line 
and the plain of Mars. Immediately on waking in the morning I 
went at it again, holding one hand up in front of me (with the 
fingers expanded in the attitude commonly known as ‘taking a 
sight’), in order to verify the author’s observations. I did verify 
them, or as many of them as I understood, and came to the con- 
clusion (this one point ought to have warned me, from old expe- 
rience, that I was dealing with a system in disguise) that there 
really was a good deal init. It seemed feasible enough. Phre- 
nology, I argued, is an accepted science ; likewise physiognomy ; 
then why not chirognomy ? Echoanswered‘ Why not ?’ Further: 
it is admitted that we can, to some extent, read character from the 
handwriting ; then why not from the hand itself? Again echo 
answered ‘ Why not?’ There was a weird fascination about the 
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subject. Knowledge is power, and what power could be more im- 
pressive than that of being able to read off, by mere inspection of 
a person’s hand, his or her most secret aspirations, to declare the 
events of the past, and even to predict those of the future? Again 
and again I read my mysterious shilling’s worth. I became quite 
a connoisseur in fingers and thumbs, and never rode in an omni- 
bus without taking mental note whether the fingers of my fellow- 
passengers were plain or knotted, square or spatulated, conical or 
pointed. I amused myself by speculating whether their various 
hands should be properly described as elementary or necessary, 
artistic or useful, philosophical orpsychic. I found little difficulty 
in making up my mind on these points, but unfortunately, as my 
‘subjects’ were all strangers to me, I had no means of verifying 
my conclusions as to their characters. 

By degrees I began to meditate a higher flight. I had been 
much struck by an observation of my chiromancer (page 140): 
¢ Any man, who is desirousof entering into connubial relations with 
any woman, may, by attention to the foregoing rules, obtain an 
insight into his beloved one’s character. Similarly, a woman may 
be informed concerning her fiancé ; and while fondly clasping each 
other’s hands, both lovers may all the while be intent upon each 
other’s private and hitherto hidden characteristics, and their 
chances of success in life!’ I felt that I had wasted valuable 
opportunities. How many times had Rosa Matilda and myself 
sat ‘fondly clasping each other’s hands,’ and yet, with a careless- 
ness which I now felt to be extremely reprehensible, I had not 
availed myself of the opportunity to study the dear girl’s ‘ private 
and hidden characteristics,’ still less her * chances of success in life.’ 
Another passage in my author struck meas having a personal bear- 
ing: ‘The young man may judge, not only ‘ of the temperament 
of | his intended spouse,’ but even ‘ of the liberality and designs of 
his expected parents-in-law. Every man’s hand may be against him, 
and his own hand may be against himself!’ An alarming caution, 
and not the less alarming that I didn’t quite understand what it 
meant. Whatever the meaning, however, it clearly behoved me 
to study, not only the hand of Rosa Matilda (this I was clearly 
entitled to do, as she had promised it to me), but the hand of my 
respected papa-in-law. Not, be it remarked, that I had any 
reason to suspect the straightforwardness of his intentions; in 
fact, as the money lay almost exclusively on Rosa Matilda’s side, it 
was rather for him to examine into mine. Still, I felt it was well 
to be careful, and to gain all the information available in this 
direction, and not less so in the direction of my intended mother- 
in-law. At present she was all smiles and sweetness, but who 
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should say whether such were her normal conditions, or whether 
she might not, in the uncertain future, develop directly opposite 
tendencies ? 

My course was clear. I determined to make a practical use of 
my newly-acquired knowledge, and to compel the hands of my 
intended relatives to witness for or against themselves for my 
edification. How to manage it was not quite soclear. In Rosa 
Matilda’s case it would be a comparatively easy matter, and I deter- 
mined to commence with her. By introducing a little variety into 
my customary demonstrations of atfection, and squeezing her hand in 
sundry new positions, I speedily got the opportunity of a good look 
at her palm, and took mental note of its peculiarities. Unfor- 
tunately (this I attribute to excessive study of the famous ‘ memory 
system’) I could not remember, for the life of me, what the various 
indications meant. I was no further advanced than the sooth- 
sayers in the legend of ‘Little Queen Cole,’ when they declared 
that 

‘a mole upon the face 


Showed that something would take place, 
But not what that something would be.’ 


I had to take an opportunity of leaving the room and referring 
to the book (which I always carried in my pocket), in order to re- 
fresh my memory. Of course the reader will hardly expect that I 
should lay bare the secrets of Rosa Matilda’s character to the public 
gaze, but I may freely confess that some of the particulars revealed 
by her palm were disquieting, not to say alarming. If I had read 
the lines aright—but I must not, dare not—say what they told me! 
Suffice it to say that I went to bed that night in a most depressed 
condition of mind, and dreamed a dreadful dream, in which Rosa 
Matilda, the hill of Saturn, frantic flirtations, mountains of Venus, 
and early graves were mixed up ina most awful manner. I woke 
in horror, only too delighted to find it was but a dream. I studied 
the book again all the next day, and made a fresh examination of 
Rosa Matilda’s palm, without her knowledge, in the evening. This 
time I noticed several material circumstances which I had over- 
looked on the first occasion. Then, I had paid almost exclusive 
attention to the shape of the fingers (very pretty, by the way), and 
the development of the various ‘mounts.’ This time I took 
note more particularly of the several ‘ lines,’ endeavouring to form 
a mental photograph of them for subsequent comparison with the 
diagrams in the book. I sat up late that night making frantic 
efforts to get some clear light on the subject, but without much 
success, the result of my later observations appearing to conflict 
with my previous conclusions. I noted, too, a point which I had 
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previously overlooked—namely, that the junction of certain lines 
in the palm form what is called the ‘ quadrangle,’ and that those 
‘about to marry’ derive their most trustworthy indications from 
studying the precise shape of this quadrangle. Naturally, I knew 
no rest till I had examined Rosa Matilda’s quadrangle, which I did 
on the following evening. Regarded simply as a quadrangle, it was 
all that could be desired, but it did not, somehow, accord with my 
previous observations, and my persistent efforts to examine her 
palm at last aroused my beloved’s attention. ‘ George, dear,’ she 
said, ‘why do you keep looking at my hand in such a funny 
manner?’ She looked at me with such an evident suspicion that 
I was not quite right in my head, that I lost my presence of mind, 
and rashly told her the truth, that I was endeavouring to read her 
character by palmistry. I never saw her so indignant in my life. 
‘George,’ she said, ‘I didn’t think you could be so mean. As if 
you didn’t know enough about me without trying to—find out 
things—in such a nasty underhanded way as that.’ And the dear 
girl burst into tears, and left the room. Her sudden exit called 
the attention of her papaand mamma. ‘ Heyday, what’s up now?’ 
said the former. I had to explain as well as I could, but I found 
myself in still further disgrace. ‘George,’ said my intended 
mother-in-law, looking sternly at me over her knitting, ‘ how in 


the world can you be so wicked? Don’t you know that we are 
forbidden by the Bible to pry into the secrets of—what-you- 
may-call-it? It’s practising unlawful arts, and you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself.’ 

‘ George,’ said my intended father-in-law, ‘I didn’t think you 
were such a fool.’ 

And I have never tried palmistry since. 


ANGELO J. LEWIS. 





Babylon. 


BY CECIL POWER. 


Cuarten X XIX. 
A VIEW OF ROME, BY HIRAM WINTHROP. 


In the midst of an undulating sunlit plain, fresh with flowers in 
spring, burnt and yellow in summer and autumn, a great sordid 
shrivelled city blinks and festers visibly among the rags and 
tatters in the eye of day. Within its huge imperial walls the 
shrunken modern town has left a broad skirt of unoccupied 
hillocks; low mounds covered by stunted straggling vineyards, 
or broken here and there by shabby unpicturesque monasteries, 
with long straight pollard-lined roads stretching interminably in 
dreary lines between the distant boundaries. In the very centre, 
along some low flats that bound a dull, muddy, silent river, the 
actual inhabited city itself crouches humbly beneath the mouldering 
ruins of a nobler age. A shapeless mass of dingy, weather-stained, 
discoloured, tile-roofed buildings, with all its stucco peeling in the 
sun, it lies crowded and jammed into a narrow labyrinth of tor- 
tuous alleys, reeking with dirt, and rich in ragged filthy beggars. 
One huge lazaretto of sin and pestilence, choked with the accu- 
mulated rubbish and kitchen-middens of forty centuries—that 
was Hiram Winthrop’s Rome—the Rome which fate and duty 
compelled him to exchange for the wild woods and the free life of 
untrammelled nature. 

Step into one of the tortuous alleys, and you see this abomin- 
ation of desolation even more distinctly, under the pitiless all- 
exposing glare of an Italian sky. The blotchy walls rise so high 
into the air to right and left, that they make the narrow lane 
gloomy even at midday ; and yet, the light pours down obliquely 
upon the decaying plaster with so fierce a power that every rent 
and gap and dirt-stain stands out distinctly, crying in vain to the 
squalid tenants in the dens within to repair its unutterable 
dilapidation. Beneath, the little slippery pavement consists of 
herring-bone courses of sharp stones; overhead, from ropes 
fastened across the street, lines of rags and tatters flutter idly in 
the wind, proving (what Hiram was otherwise inclined to doubt) 
that people at Rome do sometimes ostensibly wash their garments, 
or at least damp them. Dark gloomy shops line either side ; shops 
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windowless and doorless, entered and closed by sautters, and just 
rendered visible by the feeble lamp that serves a double duty as 
lightener of the general darkness and taper to the tiny painted 
shrine of the wooden Madonna. A world of hungry ragged men, 
hungry dirty slatternly women, hungry children playing in the 
gutter, hungry priests pervading the very atmosphere—that, on a 
closer view, was Rome as it appeared to Hiram Winthrop. 

To be sure, there was a little more of it. Up towards the 
Corso and Piazzo del Popolo there was a gaunt, modern Hauss- 
mannised quarter, the Rome of the strangers—cleaner by a fraction, 
whiter by a great deal, less odorous by a trifle, but still to Hiram 
Winthrop utterly flat, stale, and unprofitable. The one Rome was 
ugly, if picturesque ; the other Rome was modern, and not even ugly. 

Work at Seguin’s studio was also to Hiram a wretched mockery 
of an artistic training. The more he saw of the French painter, 
the more he disliked him: and, what was worse, the dislike was 
plainly mutual. For Audouin’s sake, because Audouin had 
wished it, Hiram went on working feebly at historical pictures 
which he hated and could never possibly care for; but he panted 
to be free from the wretched bondage at once and for ever. Two 
years after his arrival in Rome, where he was now living upon the 
little capital he had derived from the sale of the Deacon’s farm, 
Hiram determined, on <Audouin’s strenuous advice, by letter 
delivered, to send a tentative painting to Paris for the Salon. 
Seguin watched it once or twice in the course of its completion, 
but he only shrugged his lean shoulders ominously, and muttered 
incomprehensible military oaths to himself, which he had picked 
up half a century before from his father, the ex-corporal. (On 
the strength of that early connection with the army, Seguin, in 
spite of his shrivelled frame, still affected a certain swaggering 
military air and bearing upon many occasions.) When it was 
finished, he looked at it a trifle contemptuously, and then murmured, 
‘Good. That will finish him. After that ? An ugly grimace 
did duty for the rest of the sentence. 

Still, Hiram sent it in, as Audouin had desired of him; and 
in due time received the formal intimation from the constituted 
authorities of the Salon that his picture had been rejected. He 
knew it would be, and yet he felt the disappointment bitterly. 
Sitting alone in his room that evening (for he would not let even 
Colin share his sorrow); he brooded gloomily by himself, and began 
to reflect seriously that after all his whole life had been one long 
and wretched failure. There was no denying it, he had made a 
common but a fatal error; he had mistaken the desire to paint 
for the power of painting. He saw it all quite clearly now, and 
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from that moment his whole career seemed in his eyes to be 
utterly dwarfed and spoiled and blighted. 

There was only one part of each of those four years of misery 
at Rome that Hiram could ever afterwards look back upon with 
real pleasure. Once every summer, he and Colin started off 
together for a month’s relaxation in the Tyrol or Switzerland. On 
those trips Hiram forgot all the rest of his life altogether, and 
lived for thirty clear days in a primitive paradise. His sketch- 
book went always with him, and he even ventured to try his hand 
upon a Jandscape or two in oils, now that he was well out of the 
way of Seguin’s chilly magisterial interference. Colin Churchill 
always praised them warmly: ‘ But then Colin, you know’ (Hiram 
said to himself), ‘is always such a generous, enthusiastic fellow. 
He has such a keen artistic eye himself, of course, that he posi- 
tively reads beauty into the weakest efforts of any other beginner. 
Still, I do feel that I can put my soul into drawing these rocks 
and mountains, which I never can do in painting a dressed-up 
model in an artificial posture, and pretending that I think she’s 
really Cleopatra. If one had the genuine Cleopatra to paint, now, 
exactly as she threw herself naturally down upon her own Egyptian 
sofa, why, that might possibly be quite another matter. But, even 
so, Cleopatra could never have moved me half so much as the 
gloss on the chestnuts and the shimmer of the cloud-light on the 
beautiful purple water down below there.’ 

Sometimes, too, Hiram took Colin with him out into the 
Campagna ; not that he loved the Campagna—there was an odour 
of Rome about it; but still at least it was a sort of country, and to 
Hiram Winthrop that waseverything. One day, in his fourth year 
in Italy, he was sitting on a spring afternoon with Colin beside the 
arches of a broken aqueduct in that great moorland, which he had 
been using as the foreground for a little water-colour. He had 
finished his sketch, and was holding it at different angles before 
him, when Colin suddenly broke the silence by saying warmly, 
‘Some day, Winthrop, I’m sure you must sell them.’ 

Hiram shook his head despondently. ‘No, no, Churchill,’ he 
answered with a half-angry wave of his disengaged hand. ‘ Even 
while I was at Seguin’s, I knew I could never do anything worth 
looking at, and since I took this little studio myself I feel sure 
of it. It’s only your kindness that makes you think otherwise.’ 

Colin took the sketch from him for 4 moment and eyed it 
carefully. ‘My dear fellow,’ he said at last, ‘believe me, you’re 
mistaken. Just look atthat! Why, Winthrop, I tell you candidly, 
I’m certain there’s genius in it.’ 

Hiram smiled bitterly. ‘No, no, not genius, I assure you,’ he 
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answered with a sigh, ‘ but only the longing for it. You have 
genius, I have nothing more than aspiration.’ 

Yet in his own heart, when Colin once more declared he was 
mistaken, Hiram Winthrop, looking at that delicate sketch, did 
almost for the moment pluck up courage again, and agree with 
his friend that if only the public would but smile upon him he 
too might really do something worth the looking at. 

He went home, indeed, almost elated, after so many months of 
silent dejection, by that new-born hope. When he reached their 
rooms in the alley (for Colin, in his desire to save, still stood by 
him, in spite of altered fortunes) he found a large official envelope 
of French pattern lying casually upon the table. He knew it at 
once; it bore the official seal of the Académie Francaise. He 
tore open the letter hastily. Was it possible that this time they 
might really have hung him? What did it say? Let him see 
.. . Astereotyped form. . . . ‘ Regret to announce to you... . 
great claims upon their attention. . . . compelled to refuse admis- 
sion to the painting submitted to their consideration by M. 
Winthrop.’ 

Hiram let the letter drop out of his hands without a word. 
For the third time, then, his picture had been rejected for the 
Paris Salon ! 

A day or two later, the agent to whom he always confided his 
works for the necessary arrangements wrote to him with florid 
French politeness on the subject of its final disposal. Last year 
he had been able to give Monsieur but forty francs for his picture, 
while the year before he had felt himself justified in paying sixty. 
Unfortunately, neither of those pictures had yet been sold; Mon- 
sieur’s touch evidently did not satisfy the exacting Parisian public. 
This year, he regretted to tell Monsieur, he would be unable to 
offer him anything for the picture itself; but he would take back 
the frame at an inestimable depreciation on the original figure. 
He trusted to merit Monsieur’s honoured commands upon future 
occasions. 

Those four pounds were all the money Hiram had yet earned, 
in four years, by the practice of his profession ; and the remains of 
the Deacon’s patrimony would hardly now suffice to carry him 
through another winter. 

But then, that winter, Gwen was coming. 

If it had not been for the remote hope of still seeing Gwen 
before he left Rome for ever, Hiram was inclined to think the only 
bed he would have slept in, that dreary, weary, disappointing night, 
was the bed of the Tiber, 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


MINNA’S RESOLUTION. 


As Minna Wroe opened her eyes that morning in the furnished 
house in the Via Clementina, she could hardly realise even now 
that she was actually at Rome, and within half an hour’s walk of 
dear Colin. 

Yes, that was mainly how the eternal city, the capital of art, 
the centre of Christendom, the great museum of all the ages, 
envisaged itself as of course to the frank barbarism of poor wee 
Minna’s simple little bosom. Some of us, when we go to Rome, 
see in it chiefly a vast historical memory—the Forum, the 
Colosseum, the arch of Titus, the ruined Therme, the Palace of 
the Cesars. Some of us see in it rather a magnificent panorama 
of ancient and modern art, the Vatican, St. Peter’s, the Apollo, the 
Aphrodite, the great works of Michael Angelo and Raphael, and 
the spacious broad-souled Renaissance painters. Some see in it a 
modern gimcrack Italian metropolis ; some, a fashionable English 
winter residence ; some, a picturesque, quaint old-world medizval 
city ; some, a Babylon doomed before long to a terrible fiery de- 
struction ; and some, aspiritual centre of marvellous activity, with 
branches that ramify out in a thousand directions over the entire 
civilised and barbarous world. But Minna Wroe thought of that 
wonderful composite heterogeneous Rome for the most part merely 
as the present home and actual arena of Colin Churchill, sculptor, 
at Number 84 in the Via Colonna. 

It had been a grand piece of luck for Minna, the chance that 
brought her the opportunity of taking that long-looked-for and 
much-desired journey. To be sure, she had been very happy in 
her own way down in the pretty little rural Surrey village. Mr. 
O’Donovan was the kindest and most fatherly old clergyman 
that ever lived; and though he did bother her just a little now 
and then with teaching in the Sunday School and conducting the 
Dorcas society, and taking charge of the Mothers’ Meeting, still 
he was so good and gentle and sympathetic to her at all times, 
that Minna could easily have forgiven him for twice as much pro- 
fessional zeal as he ever himself displayed in actual reality. Yet 
for all that, though the place was so pretty, and the work so light, 
and the four little girls on the whole such nice pleasant well- 
behaved little mortals, Minna certainly did miss Colin very 
terribly. Some employers would doubtless have said to themselves 
when they saw the governess moping and melancholy, in spite of 
all the comfort that was provided for her, ‘ Well, what more on 
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earth that girl can possibly be wanting really passes my poor 
finite comprehension.’ But Mr. O’Donovan knew better. He was 
one of those people who habitually and instinctively put them- 
selves in the place of others; and when on Sunday mornings, 
after the letter with the twenty-five centesimi stamp had arrived 
at the rectory, he saw poor Minna moving about the house before 
church, looking just a trifle tearful, he said to himself with a 
shake of his dear kindly old broken-nosed head,’ ‘ Ah well, ah well; 
young people will be young people; and I’ve often noticed that 
however comfortable a girl of twenty-two may be in all externals, 
why, God bless my soul, if she’s got a lover five hundred miles 
away, she can’t help crying a bit about him every now and then 
—and very natural.’ Minna gratefully observed, too, that on all 
such occasions Mr. O’Donovan treated her with more than his usual 
consideration, and seemed to understand exactly what it was that 
made her rather sharper than her wont with the small feelings 
of the four little ones. 

And Mr. O’Donovan never forgot his promise to Minna to look 
out for a family who were going to Rome and who wanted an 
English governess. ‘ But, bless my soul,’ he thought to himself, 
‘who on earth would ever have believed beforehand what a precious 
difficult thing it is to find a person who fulfils at once both the 
conditions? People going to Rome, dozens of ’em; people wanting 
a governess, dozens of ’em also; but people going to Rome and 
wanting a governess, I regret to say, not a soul to be heard of. 
Sounds just like a Senate House problem, when I was a young 
fellow at Cambridge: If out of 2 A’s, there are y B’s and 2 C’s, 
what are the chances that any B is also a C? Answer, precious 
little.’ Indeed, the good old parson even went the length of put- 
ting an advertisement into the Guardian twice a year, without 
saying a word about it to Minna: ‘ A CLergyman (beneficed) wishes 
to recommend highly qualified Youne Lapy as English nursery 
GovernrEss to a Family wintering at Rome.’ But he never gota 
single answer. ‘ Dear, dear,’ the kind old gentleman muttered to 
himself, on each such occasion when the post passed by day after 
day without bringing him a single one of the expected applications, 
‘that’s always the way, unfortunately. Advertise that you want 
a governess, and you have fifty poor young girls answering at 
once, wasting a penny stamp a piece, and waiting eagerly to know 
whether you'll be kindly pleased to engage ’em. Advertise that 
you want a place as governess, and never a soul will take a 
moment’s notice of you. Supply and demand, I believe they call 
it in the newspapers; supply and demand; but in a Christian 
country one might have imagined they'd have got something more 
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charitable to give us by this time than the bare gospel of Political 
Economy. When I was young, we didn’t understand Political 
Economy, and Mr. Malthus, who wrote about it, used to be con- 
sidered little better than a heathen. Still I’ve done my duty, as 
far as I’ve been able; that’s one comfort. And if I can’t succeed 
in getting a place for George Wroe’s daughter to go and join this 
wonderful clever lover of hers at Rome (confound the fellow, he’s 
making a pot of money I see by the papers; why the dickens 
doesn’t he send over and fetch her ?)—well, anyhow, dear Lucy’s 
children are getting the benefit of her attention, meanwhile, and 
what on earth I should do without her now, I’m sure I haven’t the 
slightest conception.’ 

At last, however, after one of these regular six-monthly notices 
the rector happened to come down to breakfast one morning, and 
found a letter in a strange foreign-looking hand lying beside his 
porridge on the dining-room table. He turned it over and looked 
anxiously at the back :—yes, it was just as he hoped and feared ; 
it bore a London post-mark, and had a Byzantine-looking coronet 
embossed upon it in profuse gilding and brilliantly blazoned heraldic 
colours. The old man’s heart sank within him. ‘ Confound it,’ 
he said to himself, half angrily, ‘I do believe ’'ve gone and done 
my duty this time with a regular vengeance. This is an answer 
to the advertisement at last, and it’s an application from somebody 
or other to carry off dear little Miss Wroe to Rome as somebody’s 
governess. Hang it all, how shall I ever manage, at my age too, 
to accommodate myself to another young woman! I won’t open it 
now. I can’t open it now. If I open it before prayers and 
breakfast, and it really turns out to be quite satisfactory, I shall 
break down over it, I know I shall; and then little Miss Wroe 
will see ’ve been crying about it, and refuse to leave us—she’s a 
good girl, and if she knew how much I valued her, she’d refuse 
to leave us; and so after all she’d never get to join this sculptor 
son of young Sam Churchill’s that she’s for ever thinking of. I'll 
put it away till after breakfast. Perhaps indeed it mayn’t be at all 
the thing for her—which would be very lucky—no, I mean unlucky ; 
—well, there, there, what a set of miserable selfish wretched 
creatures we are really, whenever it comes to making even a small 
sacrifice for one another. Con O’Donovan, my boy, you know 
perfectly well in your heart of hearts you were half wishing that 
that poor girl wasn’t going at last to join her lover that she’s so 
distracted about ; and yet after that, you have the impudence to 
get up in the pulpit every Sunday morning, and preach a sermon 
about our duty to others to your poor parishioners—perhaps, even 
out of the fifth chapter of Matthew, you confounded hypocrite, 
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It seems to me there’s a good deal of truth in that line of Tenny- 
son’s, though it sounds so cynical, 


However we brave it out, we men are a little breed ! 


Upon my soul, when I come to think of it, I’m really and truly 
quite ashamed of myself.’ 

Do you ever happen to have noticed that the very men who 
have the smallest possible leaven of littleness, or meanness, or 
selfishness, in their own natures are usually the exact ones who 
most often bitterly reproach themselves for their moral short- 
comings in this matter ? 

When the rector came to open the envelope by-and-bye in his 
own study, he found it contained a letter in French from a Russian 
countess, then in London, who proposed spending the winter in 
Italy. ‘Madame had seen M. O’Donovan’s Advertisement inajournal 
of his country, and would be glad to learn from Monsieur some 
particulars about the young lady whom he desired to recommend 
to families. Madame required a governess for one little girl, and 
proposed a salary of 2,500 francs.’ The old man’s eyes brightened 
at the idea of so large an offer—one hundred pounds sterling—and 
then he laid down the letter again, and cried gently to himself, as 
old people sometimes do, fora few minutes. After that, he reflected 
that Georgey Wroe’s daughter was a very good girl, and deserved 
any advancement that he could get for her; and Georgey was a fine 
young fellow himself, and as clever a hand at managing a small 
smack in a squall off the Chesil as any fisherman, bar none, in all 
England. God bless his soul, what a run that was they had to- 
gether, the night the ‘ Sunderbund’ East Indiaman went to pieces 
off Deadman’s Bay, from Seaton Bar right round the Bill to 
Lulworth! He could mind even now the way the water broke 
over the gunwale into Georgey’s face, and how Georgey laughed at the 
wind, and swore it vas amere breeze, and positively whistled to it. 
Well, well, he would do what he could for Georgey’s daughter, and 
he must look out (with a stifled sigh) for some other good girl to 
take care of Lucy’s precious little ones. 

So he sat down and wrote off such a glowing account of Minna’s 
many virtues to the Russian countess in London,—an account 
mainly derived from his own calm inner belief as to what a perfect 
woman’s character ought to be made up of—that the Russian 
countess wrote back to say she would engage Mdlle. Wroe 
immediately, without even waiting to see her. Till he got that 
answer, Mr. O’Donovan never said a word about the matter to 
Minna, for fear she. might be disappointed; but as soon as it 
arrived, and he had furtiyely dried his eyes behind his handkerchief, 
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lest she should see how sorry he was to lose her, he laid the two 
letters triumphantly down before her, and said, in a voice which 
seemed as though he were quite as much interested in the event 
as she was, ‘There you see, my dear, I’ve found somebody at last 
for you to go to Rome with.’ 

Minna’s head reeled and her eyes swam as she read the two 
letters to herself with some difficulty (for her French was of the 
strictly school-taught variety); but as soon as she had spelt out the 
meaning to her own intense satisfaction, she flung her arms round 
old Mr. O’Donovan’s neck, and kissed him twice fervently. Mr. 
O’Donovan’s eyes glistened, and he kissed her in return gently on 
her forehead. She had grown to be to him almost like a daughter, 
and he loved her so dearly that it was a hard wrench to part from 
her. ‘And you know, my dear,’ he said to her with fatherly 
tenderness, ‘ you won’t mind my mentioning it to you, I’m sure, 
because I need hardly tell you how much interest I take in my old 
friend Georgey’s daughter ; but I think it’s just as well the lady’s 
a foreigner, and especially a Russian, because they’re not so par- 
ticular, I believe, about the conventionalities of society as our 
English mothers are apt to be; and you'll probably get more 
opportunities of seeing young Churchill when occasion offers than 
you would have done if you’d happened to have gone abroad with 
an English family.’ 

When Minna went away from the country rectory, at very short 
notice, some three weeks later, Mary the housemaid observed, with 
a little ill-natured smile to the other village gossips, that it wasn’t 
before it was time, neither ; for the way that that there Miss Wroe, 
as she called herself, had been carrying on last month or two along 
of poor old master, and him a clergyman, too, and old enough to 
know better, but there, what can you expect, for everybody knows 
what an old gentleman is when a governess or anybody can twist 
him round her little finger, was that dreadful that really she often 
wondered whether a respectable girl as was always brought up quite 
decent, and her only a fisherman’s daughter, too, as master hisself 
admitted, but them governesses, when they got theirselves a little 
eddication and took a sitooation, was that stuck-up and ridiculous, 
not but what she made her always keep her place, for that matter, 
for she wasn’t going to be put down by none of your governesses, 
setting themselves up to be ladies when they wasn’t no better 
nor she was, but at any rate it was a precious good thing she was 
gone now before things hadn’t gone no further, for if she’d stayed, 
why, of course, there wouldn’t have been nothing left for her to do, 
as had always lived in proper families, but to go and give notice 
herself afore she’d stop in such a sitooation. 
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And Mrs. Upjohn, the doctor’s wife, smiled blandly when Mary 
spoke to her about it, and said in a grave tone of severe moral 
censure, ‘ Well, there Mary, you oughtn’t to want to meddle with 
your master’s business, whatever you may happen to fancy. Not 
but what Miss Wroe herself certainly did behave in a most im- 
prudent, and unladylike manner: and I can’t deny, of course, that 
she’s laid herself open to every word of what you say about her. 
But then, you know, Mary, she isn’t a lady; and, after all, what 
can you expect from such a person?’ To which Mary, having that 
profound instinctive contempt for her own class which is sometimes 
begotten among the essentially vulgar by close unconscious intro- 
spection, immediately answered, ‘ Ah, what indeed !’ and went on 
unrebuked with her ill-natured gossip. So high and watchful is 
social morality amid the charming Arcadian simplicity of our out- 
lying English country villages. 

But poor little Minna, waking up that very morning in the Via 
Clementina, never heeded their venomous backbiting one bit, and 
thought only of going to see her dear Colin. What a surprise it 
would be to him to see her, to be sure; for Minna, fearful that 
the scheme might fall through before it was really settled, had 
written not a word to him about it beforehand, and meant to sur- 
prise him by dropping in upon him quite unexpectedly at his 
studio without a single note of warning. 

‘ Ah, my dear,’ the Countess said to her, when Minna, trembling, 
asked leave to go out and visit her cousin—that dim relationship, 
so inevitable among country folk from the same district, had cer- 
tainly more than once done her good service—‘ you have then a 
parent at Rome, a sculptor? Yes, yes, I recall it: that good Mr. 
O’Donovan made mention to me of this parent. He prayed me to let 
you have the opportunity from time to time of visiting him. These 
are our first days at Rome. For the moment, Olga will demand her 
vacations: she will wish to distract herself a little with the town, 
before she applies herself seriously to her studies of English. Let 
us say to-day, then: let us say this very morning. Youcan go, my 
child: you can visit your parent: and if his studio encloses any- 
thing of artistic, you pass me the word, I go to see it. But they 
have the instinct of the family strong, these English! I find that 
charming: itis delicious: it is all that there is of most pure and 
poetical. She wishes to visit her cousin, who is a sculptor, and 
whom she has not seen, it is now along time; and she blushes and 
trembles like a French demoiselle who comes from departing the 
day itself froma the gates of the convent. One would say, a lover. 
I find it most admirable, this affection of the family, this lasting 
reminiscence of the distant relutions. We others in Russia, we 
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have it too: we love the parent: but not with so much empresse- 
ment. I find that trait there altogether essentially English.’ 

Mrs. Upjohn would have considered the countess ‘ scarcely re- 
spectable,’ and would have avoided her acquaintance carefully, 
unless indeed she happened to be introduced to her by the squire’s 
lady, in which case, of course, her perfect propriety would have 
been sufficiently guaranteed: but, after all, which of them had the 
heart the most untainted ? To the pure all things are pure: and 
contrariwise. 

So Minna hastened out into those unknown streets of Rome, 
and by the aid of her self-taught Italian (which was a good deal 
better than her French, so potent a tutor is love) she soon found 
her way down the Corso, and off the side alley into the narrow 
sunless Via Colonna. She followed the numbers down to the 
familiar eighty-four of Colin’s letters, and there she saw upon the 
door a little painted tin-plate, bearing in English the simple in- 
scription, ‘ Mr. C. Churchill’s Studio.’ Minna’s heart beat fast for 
a moment as she mounted the stairs unannounced, and stood within 
the open door of Colin’s modelling room. 

A few casts and other sculptor’s properties filled up the space 
between the door and the middle of the studio. Minna paused a 
second, and looked timidly from behind them at the room beyond. 
She hardly liked to come forward at once and claim acquaintance : 
it seemed so strange and unwomanly so to announce herself, now 
that she had actually got to face it. A certain unwonted bashful- 
ness appeared somehow or other to hold her back: and Minna, who 
had her little superstitions still, noted it in passing as something 
ominous. There were two people visible in the studio—both men ; 
and they were talking together quite earnestly, Minna could see, 
about somebody else who was obviously hidden from her by the Apollo 
in the foreground. One of them was a very handsome young man in 
a brown velvet coat, with a loose Rembrandtesque hat of the same 
stuff stuck with artistic carelessness on one side of his profuse curls: 
her heart leapt up at once as she recognised with a sudden thrill 
that that was Colin—transfigured and glorified a little by success, 
but still the same dear old Colin as ever, looking the very image 
of a sculptor, as he stood there, one arm poised lightly on his hip 
and turning towards his companion with some wonderful grace that 
no other race of men save only artists can ever compass. Stop, he 
was speaking again now, and Minna, all unconscious of listening 
or prying, bent forward to catch the sound of those precious words 
as Colin uttered them. 

‘She’s splendid, you know, Winthrop,’ Colin was saying en- 
thusiastically, in a voice that had caught a slight Italian trill from 
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Maragliano, unusual on our sterner English lips: ‘she’s grand, 
she’s beautiful, she’s terrible, she’s magnificent. Upon my word, 
in all my life, I never yet saw any woman one half so glorious or 
so Greek as Cecca. I’m proud of having discovered her : immensely 
proud. I claim her as my own property, by right of discovery. 
A lot of other fellows would like to inveigle her away from me; 
but they won’t get her: Cecca’s true metal, and she sticks to her 
original inventor. What a woman she is, really! Now did you 
ever see such a perfectly glorious arm as that one ?’ 

Minna reeled, almost, as she stood there among the casts and 
properties, and felt half inclined on the spur of the moment to flee 
away unseen, and never again speak or write a single word to that 
perfidious Colin. Cecca, indeed! Cecca! Cecca! Who on earth 
was this woman Cecca, she would like to know, and what on earth 
did the faithless Colin ever want with her! Splendid, grand, 
beautiful, glorious, terrible, magnificent! Ob, Colin, Colin, how 
could you break her poor little heart so? Should she go back at 
once to the Countess, and not even let Colin know she had ever 
come to Rome at all to see him? It was too horrible, too sudden, 
too crushing, too unexpected ! 

The other man looked towards the unseen Cecea—Minna some- 
how felt in her heart that Cecca was there, though she couldn’t 
see her—and answered with an almost inperceptible American 
accent, ‘She’s certainly very beautiful, Churchill, very beautiful. 
My dear fellow, I sincerely congratulate you.’ 

Congratulate you! What! had it come to that? Oh, horror, 
oh, shame, had Colin been grossly deceiving her? Had he not 
only made love in her absence to that black-eyed Italian woman, 
of whom she had always been so much afraid, but had he even 
made her an offer of marriage, without ever mentioning a word 
about it to her, Minna? The baseness, the deceit, the wickedness 
of it! And yet—this Minna thought with a sickening start—was 
it really base, was it really deceitful, was it really wicked ? Colin 
had never said he would marry her; he had never been engaged 
to her—on no, during ail those long weary years of doubt and 
hesitation she had always known he wasn’t engaged to her—she 
had known it, and trembled. Yes; he was free: he was his own 
master: he could do as he liked: she was only his little cousin 
Minna: what claim, after all, had she upon him ? 

At that moment Colin turned, and looked almost towards 
her, without seeing her. She could have eried out ‘ Colin!’ as she 
saw his beautiful face and his kindly eyes-—too kindly to be 
untrue, surely—turned nearly upon her; but Cecca, Cecca, the 
terrible unseen Cecca, somehow restrained her. And Cecca, too, 
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had actually accepted him! Didn’t the Yankee man he called 
Winthrop say ‘I congratulate you’? There was only one meaning 
possible to put upon such a sentence. Accept him! Why, how 
could any woman conceivably refuse him! as he moved forward 
there with his delicate clear-cut face, a face in which the 
wsthetic temperament stood confessed so unmistakably—Minna 
could hardly blame this unknown Cecca if she fell in love with 
him. But for herself—oh, Colin, Colin, Colin, it was too cruel. 

She would at least see Cecca before she stole away unperceived 
for ever; she would see what manner of woman this was that had 
enticed away Colin Churchill’s love from herself, if indeed he had 
ever loved her, which was now at least far more than doubtful. 
So she moved aside gently behind the clay figures, and came in 
sight of the third person. 

It was the exact Italian beauty of her long-nursed girlish terrors! 

A queenly dark woman, with supple statuesque figure and 
splendidly set head, was standing before the two young artists in 
an attitude half-studied pose, half-natural Calabrian peasant 
gracefulness. Her brown neck and arms were quite bare; her 
large limbs were scarcely concealed below by a short and clinging 
sculpturesque kirtle. She was looking towards Colin with big 
languishing eyes, and her smile, for she was smiling, had some- 
thing in it of that sinister air that northerners often notice among 
even the most beautiful women of the Mediterranean races. It 
was plain that she couldn’t understand what her two admirers 
were saying in their foreign language; but it was plain also that 
she knew they were praising her extraordinary beauty, and her 
eyes flashed forth accordingly with evident pride and overflowing 
self-satisfaction. Cecca was beautiful, clearly beautiful, both in 
face and figure, with a rich, mature, southern beauty (though in 
years, perhaps, she was scarcely twenty), and Minna was forced in 
spite of herself to admire her form; but she felt instinctively 
there was something about the girl that she would have feared and 
dreaded, even if she hadn’t heard Colin Churchill speaking of her 
with such unstinted and unhesitating admiration. So this was 
Cecea! So this was Cecca! And so this was the end, too, of all 
her long romantic day-dream ! 

As she stood there, partly doubting whether to run away or 
not, Cecca caught sight of her half-hidden behind the Apollo, and, 
turning to Colin, cried out sharply in a cold, ringing, musical 
voice, as clear and as cold as crystal, ‘See, see; a signorina! She 
waits to speak with you.’ 

Colin looked round carelessly, and, before Minna could withdraw, 
his eyes met hers in a sudden wonder. 
























































‘So this was Ceca!’ 
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‘Minna!’ he cried, rushing forward eagerly to meet her, 
‘Minna! Minna! Why, it must be Minna! How on earth did 
you manage to get to Rome, little woman, and why on earth 
didn’t you let me know beforehand you were really coming ?’ 

He tried to kiss her as he spoke, but Minna, half doubtful 
what she ought to do, with swimming brain and tearful eyes, held 
him off mechanically by withdrawing herself timidly a little, and 
gave him her hand instead with strange coldness, much to his 
evident surprise and disappointment. 

‘She’s too modest to kiss me before Winthrop and Cecca,’ 
Colin thought to himself a little nervously: ‘but no matter— 
Winthrop, this is my cousin from England, Miss Wroe, that I’ve 
so often spoken to you about.’ 

His cousin from England! His cousin!! Hiscousin!!! Ah, 
yes, that was all he meant by it nowadays, clearly. He wanted 
to kiss her, but merely as a cousin; all his heart, it seemed, was 
only for this creature he called Cecca, who stood there scowling at 
her so savagely from under her great heavy eyebrows. He had 
gone to Rome, as she feared so long ago, and had fallen into the 
clutches of that dreaded terrible Italian woman. 

‘Well, Minna,’ Colin said, looking at her so tenderly that even 
Minna herself half believed he must be still in earnest,‘ and so 
you've come to Italy, have you? My dear little girl, why didn’t 
you write and tell me all about it? You've broken in upon me so 


_ unexpectedly.’ (‘So I see,’ thought Minna.) ‘ Why didn’t you 


write and let me know beforehand you were coming to see me?’ 

Minna’s heart prompted her inwardly to answer with truth, 
‘Because I wanted to surprise you, Colin:’ but she resisted the 
natural impulse much against the grain, and answered instead, 
with marked chilliness, ‘ Because I didn’t know my movements 
were at all likely to interest you.’ 

As they two spoke, Hiram Winthrop noticed half unconsciously 
that Cecca’s eyes were steadily riveted upon the new-comer, and 
that the light within them had changed instantaneously from the 
quiet gleam of placid self-satisfaction to the fierce glare of rising 
anger and jealous suspicion. 

Colin still held Minna’s hand half doubtfully in his, and 
looked with his open face all troubled into her pretty brown eyes, 
wondering vaguely what on earth could be the meaning of this 
unexpected coldness of demeanour. 

‘Tell me at least how you got here, little woman,’ he began 
again in his soft, gentle voice, with quiet persuasiveness. 
‘Whatever brought you here, Minna, I'm so glad, so very glad to 
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see you. Tell me how you came, and how long you're going to 
stop with me.’ 

Minna sat down blankly on the one chair that stood in the 
central area of the little studio, not because she wanted to stay 
there any longer, but because she felt as if her trembling knees 
were positively giving way beneath her. ‘I’ve taken a place as 
governess to a Russian girl, Colin,’ she answered shortly : ‘ and I’ve 
come to Rome with my pupil’s mother.’ 

Colin felt sure by the faintness of her voice that there was 
something very serious the matter. ‘ Minna dearest,’ he whispered 
to her, half beneath his breath, ‘ you aren’t well, ’mcertain. I'll 
send away my friend and my model, and then you must tell me 
all about it, like a dear good little woman.’ 

Minna started, and her face flushed suddenly again with 
mounting colour. ‘ Your model, she cried, pointing half con- 
temptuously towards the scowling Cecca. ‘Your model! Is that 
woman over there a model, then ?’ 

‘ Yes, certainly, Colin answered lightly. ‘This lady’s a model, 
Minna, Wecall her Cecca—that’s short for Francesca, you know— 
and she’s my. model for a statue of a Spartan maiden I’m now 
working upon.’ 

But Cecca, though she couldn’t follow the words, had noticed 
the contemptuous tone and gesture with which Minna had scorn- 
fully spoken of ‘that woman,’ and she knew at once in her hot 
Italian heart that she stood face to face with a natural enemy. 
An enemy and a rival. For Cecca, too, had in her own way her 
small fancies and her bold ambitions. 

‘She’s very beautiful, isn’t she?’ Hiram Winthrop put in 
timidly, for he saw with his keen glance that Cecca’s handsome 
face was growing every moment blacker and blacker, and he 
wanted to avert the coming explosion. 

* Well, not so very beautiful to my mind,’ Minna answered with 
studied coolness, putting her head critically a little on one side, 
and staring at the model as if she had been made of plaster of 
Paris, ‘though I must say you gentlemen seemed to be admiring 
her immensely when I came into the room a minute or two ago. 
I confess she doesn’t exactly take my own personal fancy.’ 

‘ What is the signorina saying ?’ Cecca broke in haughtily, in 
Italian. She felt sure from the scornful tone of Minna’s voice that 
it must at least be something disparaging. 

‘She says you are beautiful, Signora Cecca,’ Colin answered 
hurriedly, with a sidelong deprecatory glance at Minna. ‘ Bella, 
bella, bella, bellissima.’ 

‘ Bellissima, si, bellissima,’ Minna echoed, half frightened, she 
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knew not why; for she felt dimly conscious in her own little 
mind that they were all three thoroughly afraid in their hearts of 
the beautiful, imperious Italian woman. 

‘It is a lie, Cecca murmured to herself quietly. ‘But it 
doesn’t matter. She was saying that she didn’t admire me, and 
the Englishman and the American tried to stop her. The sor- 
ceress! I hate her!’ 


Carter XXXI. 
COUSINS. 


Tury stood all four looking at one another mutely for a few 
minutes longer, and then Colin broke the ominous silence by 
saying as politely as he was able, ‘Signora Cecca, this lady has 
come to see me from England, and we are relations. We have not 
met for many years. Will you excuse my dismissing you for this 
morning ?’ 

Cecca made a queenly obeisance to Colin, dropped a sort of 
saucy Italian curtsey to Minna, nodded familiarly to Hiram, and 
swept out of the studio into the dressing-room, without uttering 
another word. 

‘ She’ll go off to Bazzoni’s, I’m afraid,’ Hiram said, with a sigh 
of relief, as she shut the door noiselessly and cautiously behind her. 
‘He’s downright anxious to get her, and she’s a touchy young 
woman, that’s certain.’ 

‘I’m not at all afraid of that,’ Colin answered, smiling: ‘ she’s 
a great deal too true to me for any such tricks as those, ’m 
sure, Winthrop. She really likes me, I know, and she won't 
desert me even for a pique, though I can easily see she’s awfully 
offended.’ 

‘ Well, I hope so,’ Hiram replied gravely. ‘She’s far too good 
a model to be lost. Good-bye, Churchill. Good morning, Miss 
Wroe. I hope you'll do me the same honour as you’ve done your 
cousin, by coming to take a look some day around my studio.’ 

‘Well, Minna,’ Colin said, as soon as they were alone, coming 
up to her and offering once more to kiss her—‘ why, little woman, 
what’s the matter? Aren’t you going to let me kiss you any 
longer? We always used to kiss one another in the old days, you 
know, in England.’ 

‘But now we're both of us quite grown up, Colin,’ Minna 
answered, somewhat pettishly, ‘so of course that makes all the 
difference.’ 

Colin couldn’t understand the meaning of this chilliness; for 
Minna’s late letters, written in the tremor of delight at the 
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surprise she was preparing for him, had been more than usually 
affectionate ; and it would never have entered into his head for a 
moment to suppose that she could have misinterpreted his re- 
marks about Cecca, even if he had known that she had overheard 
them. To a sculptor, such criticism of a model, such enthusiasm 
for the mere form of the shapely human figure, seem so natural 
and disinterested, so much a necessary corollary of his art, that 
he never even dreams of guarding against any possible misappre- 
hension. So Colin only bowed his head in silent wonder, and 
answered slowly, ‘But then, you know, Minna, we're cousins. 
Surely there can be no reason why cousins when they meet shouldn’t 
kiss one another.’ 

He couldn’t have chosen a worse plea at that particular moment ; 
for as he said it the blood rushed from Minna’s cheeks, and she 
trembled with excitement at that seeming knell to all her dearest 
expectations. ‘Oh, well, if you put it upon that ground, Colin,’ 
she faltered out half tearfully, ‘of course we may kiss one another 
—as cousins.’ 

Colin seized her in his arms at the word, and covered her 
pretty little gipsy face with a string of warm eager kisses. Even 
little Minna, in her fright and anxiety, could not help imagining 
to herself that those were hardly what one could call in fairness 
mere every-day cousinly embraces. But her evil genius made her 
struggle to release herself, according to the code of etiquette which 
she had learnt as becoming from her friends and early companions ; 
and she pushed Colin away after a moment’s doubtful acquiescence, 
with a little petulant gesture of half-affected anger. The philo- 
sophic observer may indeed note that among the English people 
only women of the very highest breeding know how to let them- 
selves be kissed by their lovers with becoming and unresisting 
dignity. Tennyson’s Maud, when her cynic admirer kissed her 
for the first time, ‘took the kiss sedately.’ I fear it must be 
admitted that under the same circumstances Minna Wroe, dear 
little native-born lady though she was, would have felt it incumbent 
upon her as a woman and a maiden to resist and struggle to the 
utmost of her power. 

As for Colin, having got rid of that first resistance easily 
enough, he soon settled in his own mind to his own entire satis- 
faction that Minna had been only a little shy of him after so long 
an absence, and had perhaps been playing off a sort of mock- 
modest coyness upon him, in order to rouse him to an effective 
aggression. So he said no more to her about the matter, but 
asked her full particulars as to her new position and her journey ; 
and even Minna herself, disappointed as she was, could not help 
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opening out her full heart to dear old Colin, and telling him all 
about everything that had happened to her in the last six weeks, 
except her inner hopes and fears and lamentations. Yes, she had 
come to Rome to live—she didn’t say ‘on purpose to be near you, 
Colin ’—and they would have abundant opportunities of seeing one 
another frequently ; and madame was very kind, for an employer, 
you know—as employers go—you can’t expect much, of course, 
from an employer. And Colin showed her all his busts and statues ; 
and Minna admired them profoundly with a genuine admiration. 
And then, what prices he got for them! Why, Colin, really, 
nowadays you're become quite a gentleman! And Colin, to whom 
that social metamorphosis had long grown perfectly familiar, 
laughed heartily at the naive remark, and then looked round with 
a touch of professional suspicion, for fear some accidental patron 
might have happened to come in and overhear the simple little 
confession. Altogether, their conversation got very close and 
affectionate and cousinly. 

At last, after they had talked about everything that most con- 
cerned them both, save only the one thing that concerned them 
both more than anything, Minna asked in as unconcerned a tone 
as she could muster up, ‘And this model, Colin—Cecca, I think 
you called her—what of her ?’ 

Colin’s eye lighted up with artistic enthusiasm as he answered 
warmly, ‘Oh, she’s the most beautiful girl in all Rome, little 
woman. I found her by accident last year, at a village in Calabria 
where Winthrop and I had gone for a Christmas holiday; and I 
induced her to come to Rome and go in for a model’s life as a pro- 
fession. Isn’t she just magnificent, Minna ?’ 

‘Very magnificent indeed, I dare say,’ Minna answered coldly ; 
‘but not to my mind by any means pleasing.’ 

‘I wonder you think that,’ Colin said in frank astonishment: 
for he was too much a sculptor even to suspect that Minna could 
take any other view of his model except the purely artistic one. 
‘ She was the original of that Nymph Bathing of mine that you 
see over yonder.’ 

Minna looked critically at the Nymph Bathing :—a shameless 
hussy, truly, if ever there was one —and answered in a chilly voice, 
‘I like it the least of all your statues, if you care to have my 
opinion, Colin.’ 

‘Well now, I’m awfully sorry for that, Minna,’ Colin went on 
seriously, regarding the work with that despondent eye with 
which one always views one’s own performances after hearing by 
any chance an adverse criticism; ‘for I rather liked the nymph 
myself, you know, and I can generally rely upon your judgment 
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as being about the very best to be had anywhere in the open 
market. There’s no denying, little woman, that you’ve got a 
born taste somehow or other for the art of sculpture.’ 

If only women would say what they mean to us: But they 
won't, so what’s the use of bothering one’s head about it? They'll 
make themselves and us unhappy for a twelvemonth together— 
lucky indeed if not for ever—by petting and fretting over some 
jealous fancy or other, some vague foolish suspicion, which, if they 
would but speak out frankly for a moment, might be dispelled and 
settled with a good hearty kiss in half a second. Our very un- 
suspiciousness, our masculine down-rightness and definiteness, 
make us slow to perceive their endless small tiffs and crooked 
questions ; slow to detect the real meaning that underlies their 
unaccountable praise and blame of other people, given entirely 
from the point of view of their own marvellous subjective universe. 
The question whether Cecca was handsome or otherwise was to 
Colin Churchill a simple question of external esthetics ; he was as 
unprejudiced about it as he would have been in judging a Greek 
torso or a modern Italian statue. But to Minna it was mainly a 
question between her own heart and Colin’s. If she had only told 
him then and there her whole doubt and trouble—confessed it, as 
a man would have confessed it, openly and simply, and asked at 
once for a straightforward explanation; she would have saved 
herself long weeks of misery and self-torture and internal ques- 
tionings. But she did not; and Colin, never doubting her misap- 
prehension, dropped the matter lightly as one of no practical 
importance whatsoever. 

So it came to pass that Minna let that first day at Rome slip 
by without having come to any understanding at all with Colin: 
and went home to Madame’s still in doubt in her own troubled little 
mind, whether or not she was really and truly quite engaged to 
him. Did he love her, or did he merely like her? Was she his 
sweetheart, or merely an old friend whom he had known and con- 
fided in ever since those dim old days at Wootton Mandeville ? 
Minna could have cried her eyes out over that abstruse and diffi- 
cult personal question. And Colin never even knew that the 
question had for one moment so much as once occurred to her. 

‘I may have one more kiss before you go, little woman,’ Colin 
said to her tenderly, as she was on the point of leaving. Minna’s 
eyes glistened brightly. ‘One more kiss, you know, dear, for old 
times’ sake, Minna.’ Minna’s eyes filled with tears, and she could 
hardly brush them away without his perceiving it. It was only 
for old times’ sake, then, for old times’ sake, not for love and the 
future. Oh, Colin, Colin, how bitter! how bitter! 
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‘ As a cousin, Colin?’ she murmured interrogatively. 

Colin laughed a gay little laugh. ‘Strictly as a cousin,’ he 
answered merrily, lingering far longer on her lips, however, than 
the most orthodox cousinly affection could ever possibly have 
sufficed to justify. 

Minna sighed and jumped away hastily. That night, in her 
own room, looking at Colin’s photograph, and thinking of the 
dreadful Italian woman, and all the dangers that beset her round 
about, she muttered to herself ever so often, ‘ strictly as a cousin, 
he said strictly as a cousin—for old times’ sake—strictly as a 
cousin.’ 

There was only one real comfort left for her in all the dreary 
gloomy disappointing outlook. At least that horrid high-born 
Miss Gwen Howard-Russell (ugh, what a name!) had disappeared 
bodily altogether from off the circle of Colin’s horizon. 


Cuarter XXXII. 
RE-ENTER GWEN. 


Lornrop Avpovurn and Hiram Winthrop were strolling arm in 
arm tegether down the Corso. Audouin had just arrived from 
Paris, having crossed from America only a week earlier. Four 
years had made some difference in his personal appearance; his 
beard and hair were getting decidedly grizzled, and for the first 
time in his life Hiram noticed that his friend seemed to have aged 
a great deal faster and more suddenly than he himself had. But 
Audouin’s carriage was still erect and very elastic; there was 
plenty of life and youth about him yet, plenty even of juvenile fire 
and originality. 

‘It’s very disappointing certainly, Hiram,’ he said, as they 
turned into the great thoroughfare of the city together, ‘ this delay 
in getting your talents recognised : but I have faith in you still, and 
to faith you know, as the Hebrew preacher said, all things are 
possible. The great tardigrade world is hard to move; you need 
the pou sto of a sensation to get in the thin edge of your 
Archimedean lever. But the recognition will come, as sure as the 
next eclipse ; meanwhile, my dear fellow, you must go on working 
in faith, and I surmise that in the end you will move mountains. 
If not Soracte just at once, my friend, well at any rate to begin 
upon, the Monte Testaccio.’ 

Hiram smiled half sadly. ‘But I haven’t faith, you know, 
Mr. Audouin,’ he answered, in as easy a tone as he could well 
muster. ‘I begin to regard myself in the dismal light of a 
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portentous failure. Like Peter, I feel myself sinking in the water, 
and have no one to take me by the hand and lift me out of it.’ 

Audouin answered only by an airy wave of his five delicate 
outspread fingers. ‘And Miss Russell?’ he asked after half a 
second’s pause. ‘Has she come to Rome yet? You know she 
said she would be here this winter.’ 

As he spoke he looked deep into Hiram’s eyes with so much 
meaning that Hiram felt his face grow hot, and thought to him- 
self, ‘ What a wonderful man Mr. Audouin is, really! In spite of 
all my silence and reserve, he has somehow managed to read my 
innermost secret. How could he ever have known that Miss 
Russell’s was the hand I needed to lift me out of the Sea of 
Genesaret !’ 

But how self-contained and self-centred even the best of us 
are at bottom; for Audouin only meant to -change the subject, 
and the deep look in his eyes when he spoke about Gwen to 
Hiram had reference entirely to his own heart and not to his 
companion’s. 

‘I haven’t seen or heard anything of her yet,’ Hiram answered 
shyly, ‘ but the season has hardly begun so far, and I calculate we 
may very probably find her at Rome in the course of the next 
fortnight.’ 

‘ How he looks down and hesitates !’ Audouin thought to him- 
self in turn as Hiram answered him. ‘ How on earth can he 
have succeeded in discovering and recognising my unspoken 
secret ?’ 

So we walk this world together, cheek by jowl, yet all at cross 
purposes, each one thinking mainly of himself, and at the same 
time illogically fancying that his neighbour is not all equally en- 
grossed on his own similarly important personality. We imagine 
he is always thinking about us, but he is really doing quite other- 
wise—thinking about himself exactly as we are. 

They walked on a few steps further in silence, each engaged in 
musing on his own thoughts, and then suddenly a voice came from 
a jeweller’s shop by the corner, ‘ Oh, papa, just look! Mr. Audouin 
and his friend the painter.’ 

As Gwen Howard-Russell uttered those simple words, two 
hearts went beating suddenly faster on the pavement outside, 
each after its own fashion.. Audouin heard chiefly his own name, 
and thought to himself gladly, ‘Then she has not forgotten me.’ 
Hiram heard chiefly the end of the sentence, and thought to him- 
self bitterly, ‘And shall I never be more to her then than merely 
that—“ his friend the painter” ?’ 

‘ Delighted to see you, Mr. Audouin,’ the Colonel said stiffly, 
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in a voice which at once belied its own spoken welcome. ‘ And 
you too, Mr.—ur—Mr. r 

‘ Winthrop, papa,’ Gwen suggested blandly; and Hiram was 
grateful to her even for remembering it. 

‘ Winthrop, of course,’ the Colonel accepted with a decorous 
smile, as who should gracefully concede that Hiram had no doubt 
a sort of right in his own small way to some kind of cognomen or 
other. ‘And are you still painting, Mr. Winthrop?’ 

‘I am,’ Hiram answered shortly. [The subject was one that 
did not interest him.] ‘And you, Miss Russell? Have you come 
here to spend the winter ?’ 

‘Oh yes,’ Gwen replied, addressing herself, however, rather to 
Audouin than to Hiram. ‘ You see, we haven’t forgotten our 
promise. But we're not stopping at the hotel this time; we’re 
at the Villa Panormi—just outside the town, you know, on the 
road to the Ponte Molle. A cousin of ours, a dear stupid old 
fellow 3 

‘ Gwen, my dear ; now really you know—the Earl of Beaminster, 
Mr. Audouin.’ 

‘Yes, that’s his name; Lord Beaminster, and a dear old 
stupid as ever was born, too, I can tell you. Well, he’s taken the 
Villa Panormi for the season; it belongs to some poor wretched 
creature of a Roman prince, I believe, (his grandfather was lackey 
to a Cardinal) who’s in want of money dreadfully, and he lets it 
to my cousin, to go and gamble away the proceeds at Monte Carlo. 
It’s just outside the Porta del Popolo, about a mile off; and the 
gardens are really quite delightful. You must both of you come 
there very often to see us.’ 

‘But really, Gwen, we must ask beaminster first, you know, 
before we begin introducing our friends to him,’ the Colonel inter- 
jected apologetically, casting down a furtive and uneasy glance at 
Hiram’s costume, which certainly displayed a most admired artistic 
disorder. ‘We ought to send him to call first at Mr.—ur— 
Winthrop’s studio.’ 

‘Of course,’ Gwen answered. ‘And so he shall go this very 
afternoon, if I tell him to. The dear old stupid always does what- 
ever F order him.’ 

‘If we continue to take up the pavement in this way,’ Audouin 
put in gravely, ‘we shall get taken up ourselves by the active and 
intelligent police officers of aredeemed Italy. Which way are you 
going now, Miss Russell? Towards the Piazza? Then we'll go 
with you if you will allow us. Hiram, my dear fellow, if you'll 
permit me to suggest it, it’s very awkward walking four abreast 
on these narrow Roman side-walks—pavements, I mean; forgive 
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the Americanism, Miss Russell. Yes, that’s better so. And when 
did you and the Colonel come to Rome, now tell me?’ 

In a moment, much to Hiram’s chagrin, and the Colonel’s too, 
Audouin had managed to lead the way, téte-a-téte with Gwen, 
shuffling off the two others to follow behind, and get along as best 
they might in the background together. Now the Colonel was 
not a distinguished conversationalist, and Hiram was hardly in a 
humour for talking, so after they had interchanged a few harmless 
conventionalities and a mild platitude or two about the weather, 
they both relapsed into moody silence, and occupied themselves by 
catching a scrap every now and then of what Gwen and Audouin 
were saying in front of them. 

‘And that very clever Mr. Churchill, too, Mr. Audouin! I 
hear he’s getting on quite wonderfully. Lord Beaminster bought 
one of his groups, you know, and brought him into fashion—partly 
by my pushing, I must confess, to be quite candid—and now, 
I’m told, he’s commanding almost any price he chooses to ask in 
the way of sculpture. We haven’t seen him yet, of course, but I 
mean papa and my cousin to look him up in his own quarters at 
the very earliest opportunity.’ 

‘Oh, aclever enough young artist, certainly, but not really, Miss 
Russell, half so genuine an artist in feeling as my friend Win- 
throp.’ 

Hiram could have fallen on his neck that moment for that half- 
unconscious piece of kindly recommendation. 

A few steps farther, they reached the corner of the Via-de’- 
Condotti, and Gwen paused for a second, as she looked across the 
street, with alittle sudden cry of recognition. A handsome young 
man was coming round the corner from the Piazza di Spagna, with 
a gipsy-looking girl leaning lightly on his arm, and talking to him 
with much evident animation. It was Colin and Minna, going 
out together on Minna’s second holiday, tv see the wonders of the 
Vatican and St. Peter’s. 

‘ Mr. Churchill!’ Gwen cried, coming forward cordially to meet 
him. ‘Whatadelightful rencontre! We were just talking of you. 
And here are other friends, you see, besides—Mr. Winthrop, my 
father, and Mr. Audouin.’ 

Minna stood half aside in a little embarrassment, wondering who 
on earth the grand lady could be (she had penetration enough to 
recognise at once that she was a grand lady) talking so familiarly 
with our Colin. 

‘Miss Howard-Russell!’ Colin cried on his side, taking her 
hand warmly. ‘Then you've come back again! I’m so glad to see 
you! And you too, Mr. Audouin; this is really a great pleasure. 
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Miss Russell, I owe you so many thanks. It was you, I believe, 
who sent my first patron, Lord Beaminster, to visit my studio.’ 

‘Oh, don’t speak of it, please, Mr. Churchill. It’s we who owe 
you thanks rather, for the pleasure your beautiful group of Autumn 
has givenus. And dearstupid old Lord Beaminster used to amuse 
everybody so much by telling them how he wanted you to put a 
clock-dial in the place of the principal figure, until I managed at 
last to laugh him out of it. I made his life a burden to him, I 
assure you, by getting him to see how very ridiculous it was of him 
to try to spoil your lovely composition.’ 

They talked for a minute or two longer at the street corner, 
Gwen explaining once more to Colin how she and the Colonel had 
come as Lord Beaminster’s guests to the Villa Panormi; and 
meanwhile poor little Minna stood there out in the cold, growing 
redder every second, and boiling over with indignation, to think 
that that horrid Miss Howard-Russell should have dropped down 
upon them from the clouds at the very wrong moment, just on 
purpose to make bare-faced love so openly to her Colin. 

It was Gwen herself, however, who first took notice of Minna, 
whom she saw standing a little apart, and looking very much out 
of it indeed among so many greetings of old acquaintances. ‘ And 
your friend?’ she said to Colin kindly. ‘ You haven’t introduced 
her to us yet. May we have the pleasure?’ And she took a step 
forward with womanly gentleness to relieve the poor girl from her 
obvious embarrassment. 

‘Excuse me, Minna dear,’ Colin said, taking ber hand and 
leading her forward quietly. ‘My cousin, Miss Wroe: Miss 
Howard-Russell, Colonel Howard-Russell, Mr. Audouin, Mr, 
Winthrop.’ 

Minna bowed to them all stiffly with cheeks burning, and then 
fell back again at once angrily into her former position. 

‘ And have you come to Rome lately, Miss Wroe ?’ Gwen asked 
of her with genuine kindness. ‘Are you here on a visit to your 
cousin, whose work we all admire so greatly ?’ 

‘I came a week ago,’ Minna answered defiantly, blurting out 
the whole truth (lest she should seem to be keeping back anything) 
and pitting her whole social nonentity, as it were, against the grand 
lady’s assured position. ‘I came a week ago; and I’ma governess 
to a little Russian girl here ; and I’m going to stop all the winter.’ 

‘That’ll be very nice for all of us,’ Gwen put in softly, with a 
look that might almost have disarmed Minna’s hasty suspicions. 
‘And how exceedingly pleasant for you to have your cousin here, 
too. I suppose it was partly on that account, now, that you 
decided upon coming here ?’ 
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‘It was,’ Minna answered shortly, without vouchsafing any 
further explanation. 

‘And where are you going now, Mr. Churchill ?’ Gwen asked, 
seeing that Minna was clearly not in a humour for conversation. 
‘ Are you showing your cousin the sights of Rome, I wonder ?’ 

‘Exactly what I am doing, Miss Russell. We're going now to 
see the Vatican.’ 

‘Oh, then, do let us come with you! I should like to go too. 
I do love going through the galleries with an artist who can tell 
one all about them!’ 

‘But Gwen, my dear, Beaminster’s lunch hour , 

‘Oh, bother Lord Beaminster’s lunch hour, papa. Hire some- 
body to go and tell him we’ve been detained and can’t possibly be 
back by lunch-time. I want to go and see the Vatican, and im- 
prove the opportunity of making Miss Wroe’s better acquaintance.’ 

Minna bowed again with bitter mock solemnity. 

So they all went to the Vatican, spoiling poor little Minna’s 
holiday that had begun so delightfully (for she and Colin had 
talked quite like old times on their way from the Via Clementina), 
and tiring themselves out with strolling up and down those eye- 
distracting corridors and galleries. It was a queer game of cross 
questions and crooked answers all round between them. Audouin, 
flashing gaily as of old, and scintillating every now and then with 
little bits of crisp criticism over pictures or statues, was trying all 
the time to get a good talk with Gwen Howard-Russell, and to 
oust from her side the unconscious Colin. Gwen, smiling benignly 
at Audouin’s quaintly worded sallies, was doing her best to call 
out Colin’s opinions upon all the works in the Vatican off-hand. 
Hiram, only anxious to avoid being bored by the Colonel’s vapid 
remarks upon the things he saw (he called Raphaels and Guidos 
and Titians alike ‘pretty, very pretty’), was chiefly engaged in 
overhearing the conversation of the others. And Minna, poor 
little Minna, to whom Colin paid as much assiduous attention as 
the circumstances permitted, was longing all the time to steal 
away and have a good cry about the horrid goings on of that 
abominable Miss Howard-Russell. 

From the minute Minna had seen Gwen, and heard what manner 
of things Gwen had to say to Colin, she forgot straightway all her 
fears about the Italian Cecca creature, and recognised at once with 
a woman’s instinct that her real danger lay in Gwen, and in Gwen 
only. It was with Gwen that Colin was likely to fall in love: 
Gwen with her grand manners and her high-born face and her fine 
relations, and her insinuating, intoxicating adulation. How she 
made up to him and praised him! How she talked to him about 
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his genius and his love of beauty! How she tried to flatter him 
up before her own very face! Miss Gwen was beautiful: that 
much Minna couldn’t help grudgingly admitting. Miss Gwen had 
a delightful self-possession and calmness about her that Minna 
would have given the world to have rivalled. Miss Gwen had 
everything in her favour. No wonder Colin was so polite and 
courteous to her; no wonder poor little trembling Minna was really 
nowhere at all beside her. And then she had done Colin a great 
service; she had recommended Lord Beaminster and many other 
patrons to go and see his studio. Ah me! how sad little Minna 
felt that evening when she tried to compare her own small chances 
with those of great, grand, self-possessed Miss Howard-Russell! If 
only Colin ioved her! But he had as good as said himself that 
he didn’t love her—not worth speaking of: he had said he kissed 
her ‘strictly as a cousin.’ 

As Gwen and the Colonel drove back in a hired botto to the 
Villa Panormi in the cool of the evening, Gwen said to her papa 
quite innocently, ‘What a charming young man that delightful 
Mr. Churchill is, really! Did you notice how kind and attentive 
he was to that funny little cousin of his in the brown bonnet! 
Only a governess, you know, come to Rome with a Russian family ; 
and yet he made as much of her, almost, as he did of you and me 
and Mr. Audouin! So thoughtful and good of him, I call it; but 
there—he’s always such a perfect gentleman. I dare say that’s 
the daughter of some washerwoman or somebody down at Wootton 
Mandeville, and he pays her quite as much attention as if she were 
actually a countess or a duchess.’ 

‘You don’t seem to remember, Gwen,’ the Colonel answered 
grimly, ‘ that his own father was only a kitchen gardener, and that 
he himself began life, I understand, as a common stone-cutter.’ 

‘Nonsense,’ Gwen replied energetically. ‘ You seem to forget, 
on the other hand, papa, that he was born a great sculptor, and 
that genius is after all the only true nobility.’ 

‘It wasn’t so when I was a boy,’ the Colonel continued, with 
a grim smile; ‘and I fancy it isn’t so yet, Gwen, in our own 
country, whatever these precious Yankee friends of yours may 
choose to tell you.’ 


( To be continued.) 














Aubadse Criste. 


Tue last pale rank of poplar-trees 
Begins to glimmer into light, 
With stems and branches faintly white 
Against a heaven one dimly sees 


Beyond the failing night. 


A point of grey that grows to green 
Fleck’d o’er with rainy yellow bars,— 
A sudden whitening of the stars, 

A pallor where the moon has been, 


A peace the morning mars ; 


When, lo! a shiver of the breeze 
And all the ruffled birds awake, 
The rustling aspens stir and shake, 

And, pale, beyond the pallid trees, 
The dawn begins to break. 


And all the air grows cool and wan, 
A drizzling rain begins to fall, 
The sky clouds over with a pall— 

The night, that was for me, is gone, 
And day has come for all. 
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